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OFT, murm’rous, lapping waves upon the 
Shores of fast-receding Time, 
Dull, darkening shadows gathering as 
Eternal night falls round. 
Within a room footfalls so light, so soft, 
Of One who guides and guards our weary feet 
Along the road unknown; 
A gracious Presence—gentle, kind, serene, 
With hand outstretched, and calm, benignant smile; 
A whisper, fleeting, light as swaying twilight breeze— 
“Come, friend, to Me! Thy burden, lay it down, 
I will it bear. Come; fear thou not, 
For I with thee will bide. 
Thy footsteps will I guide 
Along this path unknown, and all untrod by thee— 
A path I trod for thee so long, so long ago.” 





SILENCE, deep, profound; a quiet touch; 
A gentle drawing of the hand, 
Once more a whisper, “Come.”— 
And this, men call it Death. 
A breaking gray as that which broods 
O’er sombre, silent sea,— 
A glow of light, of dawn o’er hills celestial, fair,— 
An opening gate flung wide— 
Glad bursts of radiant melody. 
Within, again a Presence—One Benignant,calm, serene, 
Again a hand outstretched, a voice triumphant,— 
“Welcome, oh, thou! to this the Life Eternal; 
For thou, oh, friend, art now but coming Home.” 
And this, oh, this, is Life. 


—BERTHA CROMWELL, 
Franklin School, Oakland. 
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fea EDITORIAL 


lic Schools Week in California is 
scheduled for the week of May 11. 
During this week public meetings are to 
be held throughout the state. Well-pre- 
pared speakers will address these meet- 
ings, discussing 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS briefly and point- 
WEEK edly questions re- 
lating to educa- 

tion and to the public schools. 

While this Public Schools Week pro- 
gram is under the direction of a commit- 
tee appointed by the Grand Master of 
Masons in California, David J. Reese, it 
will be understood that the meetings are 
not Masonic in character. It is pre- 
ferred that they be held where possible 
in the auditoriums of school buildings and 
be open to the public so that men and 
women generally may attend and take 
part in the program. 

There is much loose thinking in regard 
to the public school,—its meaning, its 
function, and the results secured. Opinion 
is held by many that the school of today 
is not meeting the demands of present 
day society. There is much talk of “re- 
turning to the three R’s.” Some state that 
the frills are occupying all too common 
a place. It is held by many that we are 
teaching too many subjects; that our 
methods are not sound and that alto- 
gether too much money is being spent on 
education. 

Public Schools Week was established 
six years ago at a time when, with the 
war just closed, great enthusiasm was 
everywhere noted and education was 
reckoned as being necessary to the per- 
petuity of a democracy such as ours. 


Te sixth annual observance of Pub- 


There is danger of our losing perspective 
in this commercial age and for this reason 
the Public Schools Week should offer 
much of value. The state-wide commit- 
tee is composed of Robert A. Odell, Los 
Angeles; Arthur M. Brown, Pasadena; 
Vierling Kersey, Los Angeles; Harry S. 
Lasker, Los Angeles; lee T. Mullen, Los 
Angeles; A. Gaylord Beaman, Los An- 
geles; Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Fran- 
cisco; Fred M. Hunter, Oakland; H. G. 
Burrowes, San Francisco; Roy W. Cloud, 
Redwood City; Elias Ellison, San Fran- 
cisco. The chairman of the committee is 
Charles Albert Adams of San Francisco, 
Past Grand Master of Masons in Cali- 
fornia and the originator of Public 
Schools Week in this state. The secre- 
tary of the committee is Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey, San Francisco. 

A speakers bulletin has been prepared 
by the committee and is available to all 
who desire copies. These may be had by 
writing Chairman Charles Albert Adams, 
Humboldt Bank Building, San Francisco, 
or Vaughan MacCaughey, Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. An attractive dra- 
matic sketch, written by E. W. Jacobsen 
and Miss Doris McEntyre of the Oakland 
Public Schools has been prepared. Copies 
of the play may be had by applying to Su- 
perintendent Fred M. Hunter, City 
Schools, Oakland. This play is colorful 


and attractive and can be put on with very 
little work or expense by pupils of the 
upper grammar grades or junior high 


school. There are eight speaking parts 
but the play permits of a large number of 
school children. This play will add much 
to the interest of any evening during Pub- 


lic Schools Week. A. H. C. 
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HE meeting of the N. E. A. last year 
at Washington was a great success. 
From California and the Pacific Coast 
there was a large attendance. A special train 
from California, under the leadership of 
William P. Dunlevy, state director, was a 
feature. This special train went via the 
Grand Canyon, where the delegates had op- 
portunity to 
N. E. A.view one of 
the world’s 
wonders and on to Chi- 
cago and direct to 
Washington. This year 
Director Dunlevy is ar- 
ranging for a special 
train leaving Los An- 
geles on June 23 and 
arriving at Indianapo- 
lis, the convention city, 
on June 28, the day of 
the opening of the con- 
vention. 

Special Pullmans will 
be provided for South- 
ern California dele- 
gates who will travel 
over the Southern Pa- 
cific to Oakland. Other 
special Pullmans will be provided for those 
who board the train in the Bay region, the 
special leaving Oakland on the morning of 
June 24. The Western Pacific Line will be 
used and the delegates will be able to view 
the wonderful Feather River Canyon by day- 
light. Salt Lake City will be seen also by 
day and the Rocky Mountains of Colorado 
and Royal Gorge will furnish many thrills. 
From Pueblo to Chicago the train will run 
via the Santa Fe and thence to Indian- 
apolis by the Monon rotue. 

Early announcements were to the effect 
that delegates would leave Los Angeles on 
the evening of June 25 and the Bay region 
on the morning of June 26. In order, how- 
ever, that delegates may reach Indianapolis 
for the first meeting, the time of leaving 


The 1925 
N. E. A. Convention 
is to feature 
the 
“interpretation of the 
School to the 


Public.” 


Los Angeles and Oakland has been ad. 
vanced two days. 

Many are asking whether those, other 
than delegates, may use this special train, 
Any teacher or any friend who desires to 
travel to Indianapolis will be privileged to 
travel on the special train up to the limit 
of its capacity. The round-trip rate js 
$99.24. Tickets should 
be secured of the 
local agents, reading 
Southern Pacific to 
Oakland, Western Pa- ° 
cific to Salt Lake, Den- 
ver and Rio Grande 
Western to Pueblo, 
Santa Fe to Chicago, 
and Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and Louisville 
railroad to Indian- 
apolis. This is for the 


going trip. The return 
trip .may be made by 


any route desired. 

The through pull- 
man fare from the 
Coast to Indianapolis is, 
for a lower berth, 
$25.50, upper berth, 
$20.40, compartment, $72.00, drawing 
room, $90.00. The Pullmans leaving Los 
Angeles and the Bay region go through 
to Indianapolis without change. 

The headquarters for the California dele- 
gation are at the Hotel Lincoln. This is the 
most modern large hotel in Indianapolis. As 
hotel reservations are much in demand, 
delegates are advised to make reservation at 
once if they have not done so. Write Con- 
vention Bureau, Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

For further information address William 
P. Dunlevy, State Director, N. E. A., 2924 
Ash Street, San Diego, or California 
Teachers’ Association, Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. ee 
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A S WE go to press the legislative ses- 


sion is about to come to a close. 
During the entire session there 

were introduced many bills relating to 
education. Many of 

LEGISLATION these bills died in 
committee. Others did 


Constitutional Amendment is still in the 
Senate. Its fate is undetermined. 


LL in all, this legislative session has 
been satisfactory to the educational 
welfare of the State. While there has 
been opposition to certain measures (that 


not receive the required number of votes have seemed 


to pass. It yet remains 
to be determined which 
bills not already signed 
by the Governor will 
receive his signature, 
which will be vetoed, 
and which ones will die 
from pocket veto. 


The bill relating to , 


the Tenure Act passed 
both houses, receiving 
31 affirmative votes in 
the Senate, with no 
vote opposing. This 
measure originated in 
the Assembly, being in- 
troduced by Assembly- 
man Eksward. Purpose 
of this measure is to 
clarify the present ten- 


HONORED WORKERS 


T is a commendable thing 

to recognize successful effort 
and notable achievement on the 
part. of men and women while 
they still work amongst us. Alt 
the recent meeting of the State 
Council at Santa Barbara, two 
of California’s outstanding lead- 
ers in education were so hon- 
ored—Will C. Wood, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Superintendent Mark 
Keppel, President of the State 
Council of Education. Both of 
these men were voted, with 
marked enthusiasm and unan- 
imity of action, life member- 
ships in the National Education 
Association. ATES 


the school people 
to be of decided ad- 
vantage), it is a fact, 
nevertheless, thiat 
most of the Assembly- 
men and Senators 
have been ready to 
listen to sound argu- 
ment and reason. In 
many cases those who 
had made up their 
minds to vote against 
an educational meas- 
ure for which we 
stood, have, when ap- 
prised of all the facts 
and conditions, 
changed their attitude 
completely. It seems 
only fair that this 


ure law, as the law now 

is declared unconstitutional in Napa County 
on the ground that it is discriminatory. At 
present, only those teachers come under the 
law who are in schools of eight teachers or 
more. The proposed measure provides that 
all teachers, including those in schools of 
seven teachers and less, would also come 
under the law. At this writing the Gover- 
nor had not signed the bill. 

The Deuel Bill was tabled in the Assem- 
bly Committee on Education on March 20. 
This was done on the basis that the bill 
looked toward a divided authority in the 
administration of the state schools. The 
Deuel Constitutional Amendment, that had 
a hearing in the Assembly Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments, was tabled six 
to one. At this writing the Jones-Harris 


should be said. The 
five women members of the Assembly 
represent the best citizenship in the State. 


SEMI-FINAL bulletin giving a list of 

‘all educational measures passed at 
the forty-sixth biennial session of the 
Legislature will be issued within a few 
days following adjournment. While the 
edition lasts copies will be sent upon re- 
quest to all those interested. It should 
be noted that no measure will become ef- 
fective unless approved by the Governor 
within thirty days following adjournment 
of the Legislature. A final bulletin list- 
ing all educational bills and constitutional 
amendments meeting with executive ap- 
proval will be issued immediately after 
this thirty-day period, and will be sent on 
request. A. H.C. 
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A TRIBUTE—ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE death of E. Morris Cox comes 

as a shock to thousands of men and 

women in every part of California. 
As yet we find it impossible to write of 
him fittingly or to evaluate in any ade- 
quate manner his great service to the 
schools of Cali- 
fornia and to the 
generations yet to 
come. 

As we look back 
over the years we 
realize that no 
man since the days 
of John Swett ac- 
complished more 
for the children 
and the teachers 
of California than 
did E. Morris 
Cox. He was es- 
sentially imper- 
sonal in his work. 
He was quiet, un- 
assuming, retir- 
ing. He possessed 
as great mental 
bravery as any 
man we have ever 
known. His keen, 
analytic mind, his 
fundamental hon- 
esty of purpose, 
his unselfish devotion to any cause that 
made for community betterment and for 
civic and social uplift, and his ability to 
see without bias and to state clearly and 
forcibly in few words his conclusions and 
cenvictions,—all this resulted in making 
him a splendid citizen, a calm and force- 
ful leader, a teacher and administrator 
of high ability. The traits he exhibited 


E. MORRIS COX 


in private and public life were reflected 
in the lives of the boys and girls who 
came under his influence. 

During all the years of his service as 
president of the California Teachers’ 
Association and the State Council, he 

showed neither 
fear nor favor to 
individual or lo- 
cality. His alleg- 
lance was to prin- 
ciple only. Be- 
cause they had 
confidence in his 
judgment and 
knew he was never 
self - seeking, the 
Legislators al- 
ways gave ear to 
his advice. Much 
of the most for- 
ward-looking leg- 
islation written 
upon our statute 
books during the 
past two decades 
is the result of the 
vision and judg- 
ment of Mr. Cox. 


inevi- 


It was 
table that Mr. Cox 
should be inti- 


mately known to 
me in the relations of leader, advisor, coun- 
cilor and friend. Clear in his thinking, 
calm and judical in his judgment, fearless in 
his action, gentle and just in decision, |. 
Morris Cox accomplished for the children, 
the teachers and the schools of California 
results that today can not be reckoned at 
their real value. His was a life of service. 
His good works shall follow him. 
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IN MEMORIAM E. MORRIS COX 


For Ten Years President of the California Teachers’ Association 


The following symposium comprises tributes from friends of Mr. Cox. Material that was received 
too late for this issue will be published later—Editor. 


HE death of E. Morris Cox, First Assistant 
"| sapemibindiad of the Schools of Oakland, 
marks the passing of one of California’s fore- 
most leaders in education. Probably the widest 
contribution made by Mr. Cox to the educa- 
tional development of the State, was through 
the legislative measures that owed their initia- 
tion and strong support to his untiring efforts. 
As president of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for ten years, his influence upon legis- 
lation in all matters affecting teachers, quali- 
fications, standards, protection and develop- 
ment in service was state-wide. Amendment 
16 to the State Constitution, relating to the 
increase of state funds for the support of edu- 
cation, was secured largely through his leader- 
ship. Mr. Cox was for many years chairman 
of the legislative committee of the California 
Council of Education. 


In the schools of Oakland Mr. Cox had charge 
of important divisions of administrative work. 
His duties included administration and super- 
vision of all regular and special promotion of 
pupils, involving organization and supervision 
of standards for all types of schools and meas- 
urement of their work. He directed the special 
classes, provided for all those whose special 
ability or particular defects required a type 
of teaching differing from regular standards. 
He also had charge of all statistical reports 
for principals and teachers; the administra- 
tion of the text-book system in elementary 
schools, covering the methods of adoption and 
purchase of such texts. And in his examina- 
tion of applicants and their credentials: for 
recommendation to professional position in 
Oakland, he was known as a leader through- 
out the state and nation. 

In all matters of finance Mr. Cox was an au- 
thority and a trusted leader wherever educa- 
tional matters were under discussion. An in- 
defatigable public servant, a lecturer in sum- 
Mer schools, a friend of all teachers, he oc- 
cupied a position difficult to fill. 


FRED M. HUNTER, 
Oakland. 


NYTHING I can say regarding my friend 
A and co-worker, E. Morris Cox, must of 
necessity be inadequate, notwithstanding I! 
have known him tor twenty-five years, and for 
twelve years of that time have been his close 
official associate. 

Those of us who have known him intimate- 
ly have regarded him, and shall continue to do 
so, as a remarkable man. He has left the in- 
delible stamp of that remarkable personality 
on education in California, and the Oakland 
Public Schools can never know a,second E, 
Morris Cox. He has been no less the counsel- 
lor of the individual than of the teaching body 
as a whole, and as a friend his memory will 
be enshrined in many hearts. He was a man 
of remarkable capabilities. He had a wonder- 
ful capacity for work. He was also a man of 
unusual mentality. No man with whom I have 
ever come into close contact has worked so 
persistently and with such accuracy towards 
definite and constructive conclusions. 


He was an unusual organizer in all school 
matters. Whether as chairman of committees 
here at home or the moderator of assemblies 
such as those he was called upon to preside 
over in his capacity as President of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, he was an un- 
usual presiding officer. He foresaw and pro- 
vided for every contingency. While he held 
very positive opinions, as a presiding officer he 
was always just, fair, and even generous, and 
so for the ten years he served as President of 
the California Teachers’ Association all fac- 
tions were united in his support, and it was 
through the means of this organization that 
he was able to make his remarkable contri- 
bution to the legal progress of California in 
promotion of the education of children and the 
protection of teachers’ interests. 

Whatever way we turn we shall miss him 
in very real and important respects. Speaking 
for us here at home and for. the teachers of 
the State, I can say he was peculiarly and of 
right our guide, our counsellor, and our friend. 


LEWIS B. AVERY, 
Oakland. 
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DUCATION in California has experienced 
E; a great loss. Far more than most men, 
Superintendent Cox worked and thought in the 
light of fundamental principles of action. He 
knew where he was going, and why. He was, 
in the true sense of the word, an educational 
leader, who worked in the light of inner con- 
viction, and rendered lasting service to the 
cause of education in California. 

ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, 
Stanford University. 


UR state meetings will never be quite 
One same with our good friend and adviser, 
Mr. Cox, no longer there. At all educational 
gatherings of public school officials, no matter 
what the legal question or the educational per- 
plexity, Mr. Cox’s keen analysis, ripe judg- 
ment and unswerving adherence to the wise- 
est and best course, were sure to be sought 
in the search for a satisfactory conclusion. 
For years no school laws have been passed, the 
proponents of which have not sought the ap- 
proval of Mr. Cox for their proposed legisla- 
tion because of his ability to analyze and 
evaluate legal measures and avoid the trick- 
ing technicalities. 

How staunch a friend Mr. Cox was to all 
who were striving for the furtherance of public 
education! Side by side, as brothers, many of 
those who read these lines have stood for 
twenty-five years, seeking not their own glori- 
fication, but the realization of the broader aims 
of the public schools, and when under the ten- 
sion of strong feeling, discussions became un- 
duly heated, it was always the keen and kindly 
judgment of Mr. Cox that found a solution 
and averted destructive controversy. 

He was a man of scholarly attainments, 
rare administrative ability, and withal a cul- 
tured Christian gentleman. The years slip by 
and those most prized pass on, but their noble 
work and their pleasant ways remain as a 
cherished memory. 


CHARLES C. HUGHES, 
Sacramento. 


NE of the most representative of men to 
@) typify California education, he walked 
among us great of stature. May he not be 
symbolized by a’ great spreading majestic oak: 
seasoned,—seasoned to withstand the storms 
of opposition; deep-rooted,—squaring his 
preachments of educational theory by constant 
study of sound school practice; with myriad 


branches,—representing his diversity of edu. 
cational interests from the kindergarten up 
to and including college and university with 
their programs for the training of teachers, 
Among these branches, perhaps three in par. 
ticular stand out in bolder relief against the 
horizon—his zeal for the welfare of boys and 
girls in the earlier and middle years of train. 
ing, his militancy for high standards in the 
teaching. profession, and his very unusual! in- 
sight regarding executive and administrative 
details. It has been my privilege to know 
three brothers of this remarkable family. One 
was my teacher when I was a freshman at 
Stanford University; another I met in Hono- 
lulu where he was one of the leaders of edu- 
cational progress; to the third, whom we mourn 
today, I acknowledge a debt of gratitude for 
good counsel and sympathetic encouragement 
through a long period of years. Long live the 
memory, the example, and the inspiration of 
Elmer Morris Cox. 
W. W. KEMP, 


University of California. 


home and family, a staunch friend, hater 
of hypocrisy and iniquity; a live student of 
Education, possessing a mind alert and keen- 
ly analytical; a most dependable ally in all 
worthy causes, and a vigorous opponent of all 
who would destroy the public school; we glory 
in your record, we are inspired by your achieve- 
ments, and we are grief stricken in your pass- 
ing, for we realize that your chair in the coun- 
cils of California Educators will long remain 
vacant. 


A MAN of Quaker simplicity, devoted to 


WM. JOHN COOPER, 
Fresno. 


California loses a staunch friend. He was 
one of a group of leaders that worked in season 
and out to make in California a great state 


Il the passing of E. Morris Cox, education in 


school system. In his case, particularly, the 
leadership was based on a rich, practical ex- 
perience in school administration. He had 
ideals, was progressive at all times; but new 
ideals and new ideas in education had with 
him to stand the test of the calm judgment of 
an unusually successful schoolman. 
A. B. ANDERSON, 
San Francisco. 
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N THE passing of E. Morris Cox, California 

Teachers are losing one of their staunchest 
friends. A pioneer in the California Council 
of Education, he assisted in the initiation of 
nearly all progressive school laws of the State 
including the Retirement Salary and Amend- 
ment Sixteen. His interests were statewide 
and his leadership will be missed by all edu- 
cators of this generation. 

WALTER B. CRANE, Los Angeles. 

WAS deeply 
| tlen when I 
read of the passing 
of Superintendent E. 
known Superinten- 
Morris Cox. I had 
known Superinten- 
dent Cox to such an 
extent that I ad- 
mired him more 
than any other 
school man in Cali- 
fornia. I knew not 
only of official work, 
but also of his ac- 
tions as a private 
citizen. My commu- 
nications and ex- 
change of thought 
with him in his of- 
ficial capacity were 
most pleasant and 
inspiring, and yet his 
touch as a private 
citizen was even 
more’ uplifting. He 
surely was a citizen 
of high standing. 
How fitting was the 
resolution in the 
Senate committee! 
Lives of such excel- 
lent men surely are 
an incentive for one 
to give more of what 
is best in one for 
service. 
J. CALVIN FUNK, 

Santa Maria. 


INCE I first entered educational work Mr. 
S E. Morris Cox has always been a source 
of great inspiration to me. He was a man 
who understood and appreciated educational 
Problems in a very human way and upon whom 
one could depend for reliable judgment and 
clear, decisive opinions. 

CECIL DAVIS PECK. Santa Cruz. 


stead. 


So he is gone 


£. Morris Cox 


LL unaware I turn a random page— 
Oh sentient words insisting he is dead! 
They call him educator, teacher, sage; 


The dear word “friend” leaps to my heart in- 


And I who had forgot 
We never take a once-trod trail again, 


Grieve that in one well-remembered spot, 
I may not find the kindliest of men. 


A schoolman, just, with dignity and poise; 
In times of stress his silences would rise 
With eloquence above the futile noise. 


His power remains, for all he dies! 


But there are those to laud his work and worth; . 
I only speak for them, far-flung and near, 
For whom some little unsung thing henceforth— 
Remembered now—shall keep his mem’ry dear. 
For those to whom he was a friend in need; 
To whom his quiet understanding gave 
New courage, faith, to venture and succeed; 
For those in spirit bow’d beside his grave. 


—GraciA Bryan BOoLrFInc, 


REMEMBER E. Morris Cox as the presiding 
| genius over state councils ever since my at- 
tendance thereupon. His presence radiated 
bounty and beneficience. There was always 
clear thinking and righteous judgment. We 
can rejoice that he has lived among us and 
we can best revere his memory by incorpor- 
ating into our own lives the good that lives 
after him. 


IDA CHRISTINE IVERSEN, Los Angeles. 

S TIME reaps 
Avie harvest and 
the best are gathered 
in by the hand of the 
gleaner. Fate deals 
thus with all. Posi- 
tion, ability, wisdom 
count not when the 
hour comes. E. Mor- 
ris Cox has answered 
the call and Califor- 
nia has lost one of 
her greatest teach- 
ers; and the profes- 
sion one of its most 
devoted members. 
He was essentially 
a teacher. In the 
primary grade or the 
senior high he was 
equally at home. His 
touch was an inspi- 
ration and his in- 
fluence led the way 
to worthy accom- 
plishment. He will 
long be remembered 
by us as one upon 
whom the gift of 
teaching had been 
bounteously be- 
stowed by the hand 
that holds the desti- 
nies of time in its 
hollow. 

JAS. B. DAVIDSON, 
Santa Rosa. 

I THE death of E. Morris Cox, the educa- 
tional forces of California lost a staunch 


Salinas. 


leader and friend. All who knew him deeply 
mourn his death. We not only mourn the loss 
of a public leader, but revere him for his 
character, high ideals and the life he lived. 
ROY GOOD, Ukiah. 
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THE PLACE OF THE MOTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION 
CECIL B. De MILLE, Hollywood 
Producer of “The Ten Commandments” and Other Photoplays 


HE motion picture is so powerful a 

medium of expression that we who de- 

vote ourselves exclusively to its dramatic 

phase are traveling upon only one of the many 

tracks which center in this Grand Central sta- 
tion of human reactions. 

We are entering a period when the non- 
theatrical and educational aspect is gaining 
great strength. We are approaching a time 
when this factor will work hand in hand with 
the achieved successes of the entertainment 
phase to bring about what I consider to be 
the real destiny of the motion picture,—the 
eventual brotherhood of man. Taken as a 
united whole, the motion picture has a poten- 
tial penetrative power which justifies the idea 
that at some time it will unite all peoples into 
a single world-family. 

By “educational” motion pictures I mean 
those which handle topics that cannot be ef- 
ficiently presented in a dramatic production. 
For example, I refer to the excellent films of 
microscropic insect life; to.the slow-motion 
film which analyzes difficult feats of manual 
or pedal dexterity; to the films taken at va 
rious stages showing the development of life 
forms from the egg of the cell; to medical pre- 
sentations lucidly outlining schedules of 
hygiene, exercise or laboratory experiment. 
Many other valuable forms are “educational” 
rather than dramatic in their main appeal. 


Indirect Education 


I want to clarify this point because too many 
are apt to consider that all “education” must 
necessarily be contained in the directly educa- 
tional film. Many teachers, I have found, are 
wont to be a bit intolerant of the regular dra- 
matic movie. Allow me to give you a few 
examples. In a picture of mine called “Tri- 
umph” a can factory was featured. Of course 
the story was entertaining—but in it also there 
were those marvelous machines. Through it 
all the marvels of work were emphasized. Scof- 
fers who wouldn’t take time to read the “The 
Ten Commandments” have been affected by 
seeing that greatest of all legal codes pictori- 
ally presented before them. The success of 
such historical plays as ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” 
“The Tale of Two Cities,” “Cabiria,” “Scara- 
mouche.” “Passion,” “The Birth of a Nation” 


and many others, render alive the school text 
pages. Facts about mining have been pre- 
sented in stories featuring a stalwart hero. 
The writer of film drama has gone on the hizh 
seas, in the air and under the water to pro- 
vide backgrounds for his tales interesting, dif- 
ferent, and instructive. 


Constructive Themes Demanded 

During the last few years the motion picture 
as offered the regular “movie theatre” has 
changed radically in its makeup. The new 
taste of the public will no longer take just a 
peppermint girl love story. It is demanded that 
if a man approach the screen to talk that he 
must have something to say. For several years 
I have attempted to place a definite theme of 
genuine constructive interest in each of my 
photoplays. And more and more the success 
of this type of offering is causing it to become 
leading element of our industry. 

We will never solve the problem of pictures 
for children until the parents exercise the same 
sort of responsibility over their child’s choice 
of film entertainment as they do over the books 
their boy or girl may read or the legitimate 
stage shows they may attend. It is obvious 
that all photoplays cannot be made for strictly 
juvenile consumption. This would deprive ma- 
ture persons of the proper presentation of 
many great works of literature. But these 
great written masterpieces cannot best be 
presented on the screen as long as parents send 
children “to a movie” without themselves tak- 
ing the pains to scrutinize their neighborhood 
shows, to ascertain which of the attractions 
are best suited to the age and mentality of 
their offspring. 


Adopted by Colleges 

Schools, colleges, and clubs are installing mo- 
tion picture machines and extending the scope 
of visual education in every new direction 
opened by new discoveries and inventions. Of 
particular interest are the workings of the 
visual education department of the Los Angeles 
county schools under Superintendent H. S. Up- 
john. This was one of the first departments in 
American education. All dramatic motion pic- 
tures are not suited for educational use, nor 
is every non theatrical film fitted for the re- 
quirements of the schoolroom. 
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BUDGETING SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
FORESIGHT VS. OPPORTUNISM 


R. A. FIFE, President, R. A. Fife Corporation, New York 


S THE relationship of expenditure for 
| equipment to the contract price for build- 

ing construction (not including cost of real 
estate) a correct proportion? It is generally 
recognized the country over, that ample equip- 
ment is considered equally essential as is ade- 
quate housing, in the scheme of education. In 
the case of junior and senior high schools the 
percentages will vary according to the type 
of equipment required to meet the educational 
program and standards of each particular com- 
munity. A highly technical high school equip- 
ment costs as high as 33 1-3 per cent of the 
contract price of the building. Others, 25 per 
cent, 24 per cent, 20 per cent, 18 per cent and 
as low as 14 per cent. All types of schools con- 
sidered, the net average is 11 per cent. 

Sixty schools of representative types, scat- 
tered throughout the country, east of the Ohio, 
a fair cross-section of types of buildings, edu- 
cational facilities, etc., show a combined total 
contract price of $27,100,000.00. The total re- 
ported equipment costs of these buildings show 
an average of 11 per cent of the total com- 
bined contract price. One out of every five 
buildings utilized old equipment to the value of 
3.4 per cent of the contract price of the build- 
ing, or, in dollars and cents, $931,400.00. This 
figure was obtained by totaling the actual re- 
ported figures of used equipment. Twenty out 
of sixty buildings reported new equipment plus 
old equipment as still inadequate to fully 
equip. 


Additional 


While there are no accurate figures avail- 
able at this time to show the estimated cost of 
additional new equipment required to fully 
equip these buildings, our own estimate, from 
such figures as we have, is placed at 1 per 
cent of the contract price of the buildings, or 
applying to the sixty buildings in dollars and 
cents, $270,000.00. On sixty buildings, one out 
of every five inadequately equipped buildings 
report no additional equipment for five years. 

The Best Time 

As a rule the correct and easiest time to 

amply provide for equipping buildings is dur- 


New Equipment 


ing the course of construction. Communities 
are reluctant to open again the subject. The 
period following a construction program in the 
average one-high-school type of town, is one 
of retrenchment. This is in reply to the archi- 
tect, who adopts the policy of everything for 
the building construction, based on the theory 
that once an adequate building is provided the 
equipment solution will take care of itself. 
Imperatively needed are: (1) better selection 
of experienced school architects; (2) budget 
control of expenditure based on careful engi- 
neering and construction costs when estimat- 
ing cost of building; (3) elimination of the com- 
mon practice of lumping equipment costs 


. based on inaccurate estimates and finally going 


before the community and requesting an ap- 
propriation based on facts. The appropriation 
should clearly segregate and protect that por- 
tion of it intended (a) for’ contract price of 
building from (b) that of equipment costs. If 
funds are inadequate the school board should 
face the “music” for additional funds under 


the proper headings for which funds are re- 
quired. 


School Bonds are Voted 


The rank and file of communities recognize 
that the greatest security of free government 
is equal opportunity, through our public schools. 
Freedom is guaranteed through the proper 
education of our youth. It is not surprising 
that relatively few bond issues or proposals 
for increased levies meet with rejection where 
real need exists. 


What are Some of the Causes That Bring 
About Equipment Shortage? 


A community decides to construct a new high 


high school. A committee of the Board of 
Education discuss the requirements of a school 
fitted to their community. A neighboring 
town of about the same population has recently 
completed a new high school, costing $250,000. 
Its adaptability to their own community seems 
to about fill “their bill,” but as a margin of 
safety they decide to ask for $300,000. The 
issue is acted favorably upon by the tax payers. 
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The committee decide to select an architect. 
Four or five qualified architects discuss the 
matter with the Board of Education. Two of 
the five have had wide experience in school 
construction. Analyzing the project from a 
standpoint ot engineering, and present-day edu- 
cational requirements, they frankly advise the 
committee that the building cannot be con- 
structed for $300,000. These two men are big 
enough to be able to afford to lose some busi- 
ness. Another, eager for the job, states it 
can be done, presents a good picture of his 
building and secures the award. Plans are 
soon drawn, bids are requested and, alas, they 
exceed the appropriation! 


NE of two things then happens: (a) plans 
O are re-drawn and building constructed in- 
adequately for the community; or, (b) an addi- 
tional appropriation is requested. In many cases, 
when the first bond issue, or vote to permit the 
Board of Education to go ahead with the pro- 
ject, went over with little or no opposition, the 
‘econd request divides the community, and an 
nadequate amount is secured to properly equip 

he building. By complete separation of build- 
ng funds from equipment funds architects 


vould be more thorough in securing accurate - 


building construction estimates; could develop 
more accurate specifications; and could elim- 
inate costly changes and additions after the 
contract is let. Finally this would materially 
strengthen the position of high-grade architects 
who value their professional standing and who 
are big enough to lose some business, rather 
jeopardizing it by promising more than can 
be done. 


Importance of the Program 

School administrators of wide experience 
know that a new school project calls for the 
best minds that trained specialists can offer. 
There is probably no field embracing such 
large cavital expenditures and of such vital 
importance in the community, as is its school 
building program. 

A new school in the average American com- 
munity doubtless represents its largest pro- 
ject. Yet its officials, drawn from the rank 
and file of laymen, frequently fail to distin- 
guish between the practices as applied to the 
average commercial construction enterprise, 
with that of a modern school, a highly tech- 
nical problem, involving finance of first order, 
budget and expert engineering service, linked 


with the problems of school administration and 
education. 

There is doubtless no group of men in 
any public capacity that is more conscien. 
tious than is the school board or more suscep- 
tible to business methods applied to school 
construction and equipment problems and prop. 
erly and simply presented. Educational insti- 
tutions are becoming highly technical. State 
Departments, as a rule, employ as their educa- 
tional field supervisors seasoned and practical 
school men with administrative experience, 
who are doing much to correct this condition. 


What Are Some of the Remedies? 


(a) The superintendent’s recommendation 
as a start, involving analysis of school popula. 
tion and future growth, subjects to be offered, 
number of classrooms, auditoriums, gymnas- 
iums, cafeterias, laboratories, shops, etc. 

(b) Co-operation with state educational au- 
thorities on courses of study, state aid, build- 
ing costs, etc. 

(c) Consult educational experts where doubt- 


ful situations arise that may retard educational’ 


progress. 

(d) Select an architect. When the bond 
issue carries, give the job to the architect. It 
it fails, pay him a fair amount based on fig- 
ures set. Draw the plans, based on modern 
educational requirements: Budget the real 
estate, building, equipment, grading, and land- 
scape costs based on estimates supplied by 
experienced craftsmen. See to it that specifi- 
cations and bids come within these figures. 

(e) Go before the public with the full facts 
and budget of costs. Ask for the required 
amount to “see the program through.’ Back 
it up with the necesary publicity. 

Boards of Education that arbitrarily establish 
a certain definite appropriation of the con- 
struction of a new school, then follow by the 
selection of an architect, inject into their pro- 
gram a highly competitive element, not to the 
best interests of the community. An architect 
should be the definite advisory counsel for the 
Board of Education from the outset. 

Under a co-related program of A. B. C and D 
and the contract awarded, there is little likeli- 
hood of additional funds being required to 
complete the building, equip it, and provide 
for necessary grading and landscape work. 
However, if additional funds should be re 
quired, go before the public and secure them 
under the prorer heading. 
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REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS 
A NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


LOS ANGELES 


N RESPONSE to request from the Sierra 
| reves News to report on what has 

been done in Los Angeles in the matter of 
school buildings and what is planned for the 
immediate future, it should be stated that the 
building program in this city has been con- 
tinuous since June, 1920. In that month the 
first money for school building purposes since 
1914 was provided by the people when they 
voted a bond issue of $9,500,000. 


Co-incidentally with the voting of this money, 
it was realized that Los Angeles had entered 
upon a period of increased school enrollment 
quite in excess of anything the city had ever 
experienced. In that same June, 1920, the in- 
crease in enrollment over that of the previous 
year was found to be nearly twenty thousand 
children, making the initial bond issue of 
$9,500,000 wholly inadequate to meet the needs. 
Again in June, 1922 the interest of the people 
in their schools and the generosity of the pub- 
lic toward the finer things of life were tested 


when a second bond issue for $17,400,000 was 
promptly voted. 


In the meantime, the increased attendance 
of each year over the preceding kept growing 
until it culminated in 1923 in an increase 
amounting to nearly twenty-eight thousand. 
Just to care for that increase of one year 
would have necessitated the construction of 
one sixteen unit building each week of the 
year. More serious than this was the fact 
that the first bond issue, which it was antici- 
pated would enable the school authorities to 
take up the slack ocasioned by the war, as 
well as provide some rooms for additional en- 
rollment, had been found wholly insufficient 
on account of the mounting costs, to cover even 
the first necessity. The city was making no 
headway toward providing suitably for the 
great numbers coming. Added embarrass- 
ments were the annexations; these were fre- 
quent and almost without exception were the 
result of the financial exhaustion of the par- 
ticular district seeking annexation, or from 
the discovery that the district must have build- 
ing funds while its bonding limit had been 
reached. This condition left no choice except 
for the insolvent district to cast about and, if 
Possible attach itself to another with solvent 
bonding ability. 


With this perplexity of unhoused school chil- 
dren becoming increasingly harassing, the 
present Board of Education resolved to meet 
the emergency squarely and in June 1924, 
asked the people for another bond issue of 
$34,640,000. It took the courage of despair 
and the determination of a mighty purpose to 
keep Los Angeles schools from the hopeless 
condition of insufficient housing and ask the 
public again for money, and especially for so 
large an amount. While the previous issues 
had been passed by enormous majorities, in 
fact, 14 to 1, this issue of 1924 passed 19 to 1 
in the high school, and 20 to 1 in the ele- 
mentary. 


Sixty Million Dollars 

A simple computation will reveal the fact 
that Los Angeles, between June 1, 1920 and 
June 6, 1924, voted more than $60,000,000 for 
increasing school facilities in the way of land, 
buildings, and equipment. This, in brief, is 
the story of the perplexities which have con- 
fronted the city from lack of school housing 
facilities, and the measures taken to meet the 
building shortage. 

The question has been asked as to whether 
there has been, in advance of the bond elec- 
tions, a budget indicating the proposed ex- 
penditures for land, buildings, and equipment. 
Prior to each of the three bond campaigns, sev- 
eral weeks were spent in securing from each 
principal the fullest possible data regarding 
land and building needs of each existing school. 
Careful estimates were made of the several 
items with expert advice as to the probable 
cost of land, buildings, and equipment; the 
building cost was arrived at by estimates of 
the cost per room unit. In order to reach a 
fairly exact estimate of the equipment costs, 
it was found necessary to standardize the 
equipment for each type of room (classroom, 
auditorium, principal’s office, rest room, etc., 
etc.) In the case of any single building, it be- 
came only necessary to determine what types 
of rooms were to be allowed, and the estimate 
of the cost for the entire building was a simple 
matter. To the probable land and building 
costs for additions to existing sites and build- 
ings, had to be added carefully, worked 
out estimates of costs of new sites, build- 
ings, and equipment. All these items were 
then brought together into one budget. Boards 
of Education in each instance have adopted 
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the budget as their working program and have 
adhered with remarkable carefulness to the 
provisions therein outlined. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the abnormal costs en- 
countered in administering the first two bond 
issues made each of them fall short, leaving 
some part of the program not fully carried out. 
This of itself would have proved a sufficient 
embarrassment apart from the ever-mounting 
enrollment. 
HEN, in each instance, the budget was 
Wy complete, there followed a period of 
three or four months of hard work in bringing 
to the people a knowledge of the needs of the 
entire district, and of the plan to meet those 
needs. Eighteen months of the time of the 
present superintendent, since June 1920, has 
been spent in compiling bond budgets and in 
interpreting to the people the housing necessi- 
ties of the large district. Even this represents 
only a small part of the joint effort and of the 
work done; in everything the united services 
of invaluable assistants and capable Boards of 
Education, have made success possible. 


It should be stated that since 1920 Los An- 
geles has never had less than seven hundred 
half-day classes, and has been forced, in sev- 
eral instances, to provide for a school of a 
hundred children within a month’s time. This 
has necessitated the construction of hundreds 
of bungalows which are replaced by perman- 
ent buildings as rapidly as funds permit. Los 
Angeles always builds a fair type of bungalow 
or temporary building, so that these are not 
to be regarded as wholly unsuitabie rooms. 

By February of 1926 Los Angeles hopes to 
be relieved of the incubus of half-day sessions 
and of the unsuitable housing. To accomp- 
lish this will call for the completion of build- 
ings as outlined below, the funds for which 
were assured by the bond election last June. 
The costs mentioned cover buildings only and 
in each instance there would need to be added 
the cost of land and equipment in order to ar- 
rive at the cost of the entire plant. 


Additions and New Buildings 

The funds in hand provide for the erection 
of 89 additions to existing elementary build- 
ings, ranging in cost from $40,000 to $112,000, 
with the prevailing cost of $84,000. Provision 
is also made for 34 new elementary buildings 
on sites formerly acquired, on some of which 
bungalows were hastily erected to meet the 
emergencies that arose almost over-night. 
These new buildings range in cost from $60,000 
to $112,000, with again a prevailing cost of 
$84,000. The program for elementary schools 


provides for 29 new sites’ on which will be 
erected 16 new buildings ranging again ip 
cost from $60,000 to $112,000. Here one ex. 
ception in cost should be noticed, that of the 
special school for boys, which will amount to 
$300,000. The rest of the 29 new sites which 
are not to be improved immediately with per. 
manent buildings, are located in sparsely 
settled districts, remote from other schools, 
These will be made available for school pur. 
poses as needs require by the use of a very fair 
type of temporary building. 

The funds further provide for additions to 
eleven junior high schools, the largest addition 
to cost $225,000; in fact, this amount includes 
not only an addition, but a partial replacement. 
Three new junior high schools have just been 
completed, and the funds in hand will provide 
eight more, the average cost of each of the 
buildings to be $350,000. Again this figure is 
exclusive of ground and equipment. 


The funds further provide for 18 additions 
to senior high schools of varying costs, the 
maximum amount being $300,000 in the case 
of the Part-time High School, which is to be 
nearly doubled in size. Seven new high 
schools on new sites are under way or will soon 
be planned, at varying costs; these, with two 
exceptions, will be located in strictly suburban 


districts. Two of the buildings will cost $600, 
000 each. 


A Trade School 

Los Angeles is to have also a Trade School. 
This school has already been named the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School in honor of the former 
Secretary of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, a great citizen, whose memory 
lives in the hearts of all who worked with 
him, and will be perpetuated in the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. A million dollars has 
been set aside for this structure. 


To sum it all up, the housing of the school 
children in Los Angeles for the past five years 
has presented difficulties that have at times 
threatened to become insurmountable. An in- 
telligent and fearless Board of Education and 
a public that believes in education and is will- 
ing, within the bounds of reason, to provide for 
the housing and instruction of the city’s chil- 
dren, have made possible the satisfactory ease- 
ment in the immediate future of the housing 
difficulties, thus opening the way for a long 


step ahead in the better training of the children 
of Los Angeles. 


SUSAN M. DORSEY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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CHICAGO 


NDER the direction of the Superintendent 
U of Schools a complete survey has been 
made of the school building needs and plans 
have been developed for meeting these needs. 
These plans are briefly as follows: 


(a) The distribution of all of the territory 
now Within the city limits into standard units 
for the three main divisions of the school sys- 
tem, namely, elementary schools, junior high 
schools and senior high schools. 


(b) Typical expansible plans have been or 
are being developed for schools to serve these 
standard districts. These floor plans are of 
such character that they lend themselves 
readily to repetition, therefore, to quick prep- 
aration of plans for new buildings when the 
need has been shown to exist in any of the 
standard districts. 


(c) A permanent Bureau of Building Survey 
has been projected with the idea of keeping 
accurate and adequate data available showing 
when to buy sites and when to build initial 


units and extensions in each of these standard 
districts. 


9 


2. Following the lines suggested in the 
Building Survey Report, recommendations have 
been approved by the Board for the following 
number of units: 

Twenty-three elementary schools averag- 
ing 1000 seating capacity. 

Sixteen junior high schools averaging 2000 
seating capacity. 

Three senior high schools averaging 2000 
seating capacity. 

Sites have been recommended for nine new 

elementary schools, fifteen new junior high 
schools and three new senior high schools. 


Direct taxation is depended upon to supply 
funds for building purposes in the city of 
Chicago, therefore, no bond issues have been 
or will be made. The program as projected 
will cover a two year period and will require 
the expenditure of thirty-five to forty millions 
of dollars. It is proposed to keep this much 
work before the Board of Education until such 
time as the present shortage of 70,000 seats has 
been eliminated when the program can easily 
be adjusted to take care of the annual growth 
which for the last five years has averaged 
17,000 in all types of schools combined. 


HOMER DAVIS, 
Assistant in Administrative Research, 
Chicago City Schools. 


SALT LAKE CITY 

N regard to the building program of the 

Board of Education of Salt Lake City for 
this year I am very pleased to inform you that 
the Board has authorized the construction of 
additions to two of our existing school build- 
ings described briefly in the following para- 
graphs: 

The Addition to the Roosevelt Junior High 
School will have eight standard class rooms, 
an auditorium with seating capacity for one 
thousand people, a gymnasium room, and a 
small cafeteria. This building will cost ap- 
proximately $175,000.00. When the new build- 
ing is completed the combined plant will ac- 
commodate one thousand Junior High School 
students. The design of the building is now 
in progress and it is expected that the con- 
struction will be completed by November or 
December of this year. 


The Addition to the Forest Elementary 


School will have eight standard class rooms 


and an auditorium with seating capacity for 
three hundred people. When this building is 
used in connection with the existing buildings 
on the site there will be sufficient capacity 
for approximately one thousand elementary 
students. The design of this building is prac- 
tically completed and bids will be received 
very shortly. It is hoped that this building will 
be completed in time to be occupied for school 
work in September. This structure will cost 
approximately $60,000. 

The two units referred to above represent 
the total amount of building construction which 
will be undertaken this year. We are ex- 
pecting to obtain from taxation an annual 
appropriation of $200,000.00 to $250,000.00 to 
be spent in the construction of new buildings 
or additions. The plan in mind at present is to 
construct an addition to one Junior High School 
and to one elementary school each year as is 
being done this year. The normal increase 
in enrollment in our school system is approxi- 
mately one thousand per year. It is expected 
that by following this program of constructing 
enough buildings to take care of the increased 
enrollment from year to year in a uniform man- 
ner, it will not be necessary to bond for some 
time in the future. 

HUGH C. LEWIS, 
Superintendent of Buildings, 
Board of Education. 

(Continued on Page 327) 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONVENTION 
Santa Barbara, April 6-10, 1925 


VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


school principals was larger and better 

this year than ever before. Over 600 
school men and women, representing every 
type of community and locality, assembled fora 
week of inspiration and professional self-im- 
provement. The keynote of the convention 
was “Perfecting.” How can the secondary 
schools be further adapted and perfected for 
the titanic tasks that society has laid upon 
them? 

The pioneer stage is over. The high school 
is an established institution. What are its 
tasks, and how may these be best performed? 
How may a worthy and useful product be as- 
sured? These were the great queries of the 
convention. 


TT: annual convention of California high 


Opening Program 

The sessions were held in the beautiful new 
Santa Barbara High School building, Com- 
missioner A. C. Olney presiding. The first 
session, Monday afternoon, was opened with 
singing, led by Principal Forrest V. Routt of 
Alhambra High School. The invocation was 
pronounced by Rev. A. Grant Evans, of Santa 
Barbara. Next followed a delightful group of 
old Spanish-California folk-songs and dances, 
by pupils of the Lincoln School and Santa 
Barbara Junior High School. Misses Mary 
Overman and Olivera Pacheco conducted these 
quaint songs of olden days, and in her intro- 
ductory remarks, Miss Overman called them 
“regained flowers from California’s lost ro- 
mance.” 


Hearty addresses of welcome were given by 
Honorable C. A. Andera, mayor of Santa Bar- 
bara, and by Paul E. Stewart, city superintend- 


ent of schools. Response, in behalf of the prin- 
cipals, was tendered by Mr. H. O. Welty, of 
Oakland. Dr. Wm. Conger Morgan, of the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch, deliv- 
ered an interesting address upon “Science 
Humanized and Dehumanized.” He forcefuly 
presented the case for more and better science 
teaching in the schools. The afternoon pro- 
gram was concluded with a series of comical 
folk-tales of old Santa Barbara, by President 
J. B. Lillard, of the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, who was born and grew up in this region. 


General Assemblies 


Limitations of space permit only the bare 
enumeration of the many excellent addresses 
before the general assemblies. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Oroville, on art; 
Homer Martin, Santa Barbara, on high school 
courses; Honorable Will C. Wood, on progress 
in education; President James A. Blaisdell, 
Pomona College, on education and research; 
Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, Oakland, on character 
development; Dr. Wiliam M. Proctor, of Stan- 
ford, on high school achievement; Wm. F. Ew- 
ing of Pasadena, on the junior college; Presi- 
dent E. P. Clarke, of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, on the teachers’ retirement salary act; 
Dr. Paul F. Cadman, University of California, 
on the future of science; Hon George C. Par- 
dee, Oakland, on forest-fires; Hon. Chester H. 
Rowell, on representative government; and 
Professor Paul Henry Hanus, of Harvard— 
were among the notable and inspiring speakers 
who addressed the sessions. 


Presiding Officers 


The presiding officers at the several sessions 
included: Hon. A. C. Olney, State Commissioner 
of Secondary Schools; A. C. Argo, Redwood 
City; C. H. Covell, Claremont; Clyde P. Finger, 
Oakland; Albert S. Colton, Oakland; Glen 0. 
Perkins, San Diego; W. H. Weslar, Crockett; 
A. A. Bowhay, Jr., Santa Maria; Walter B. 
Crane, Los Angeles; Miss Ethel Richardson, as- 
sistant State Superintendent of Schools; Miss 
Edith M. Bates, Los Angeles; F. H. Boren, 
Oakland; James Davis, Hollister; B. S. Milli- 
kan, Covina; Carl N. Vance, Brawley; George 
M. Green, Inglewood. 

Section Meetings 

Section meetings were held on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons by groups, as follows: 
junior high schools; city senior high schools; 
rural senior high schools; junior colleges; vo- 
cational and part-time; evening high school; 
English; social science; science and mathe- 
matics; foreign languages; special subjects. 
A general criticism of the section programs 
was that they were so crowded that there was 
no time for general discussion from the floor. 
Most of the principals wanted less program and 
more discussion. 
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Special Tribute 


Special tributes 
should be paid to 
the fine and inde- 
fatigable labors 
and interests of 
Paul E. Stewart, 
city superinten- 
dent of schools, 
Santa Barbara; and 
te Homer. Martin, 
principal, Santa 
Barbara High 
School. These 
leaders and their 
associates made 
complete and satis- 
fying preparations 
for the convention, 
and handled a mass 
of detail to the sat- 
isfaction of every- 
one. 


CONVENTION 


Reports 

Valuable reports were presented by: the 
committee on the elimination of illiteracy, 
Louis E. Plummer, Fullerton, chairman; West- 
ern Association of placement secretaries, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Snell, Stanford, secretary; the com- 
mittee on reorganization, California High 
School Teachers’ Association, Horace M. Re- 
bok, president; committee on selection of 
grammar terms, George C. Jensen, Eureka, 
chairman. 


Special Features 

Among the many delightful special features 
were dinners for the women of the convention; 
Stanford University; University of California; 
University of Southern California; Phi Beta 
Kappa; and Phi Delta Kappa. Luncheons in- 
cluded: service clubs; and deans of high 
schools and junior colleges. A tea for the 
ladies was given by the American Association 
of University Women. The Santa Barbara 
High School Glee Clubs gave a special guest 
performance of a colorful and romantic musical 
comedy, ‘The Gypsy Rover.” An important 
meeting was held of the Affiliation Committee. 
Two complimentary dances were given by the 
management of the Arlington Hotel. A most 
enjoyable motor drive in and around Santa 
Barbara was provided by the courtesy of local 
citizens. 

Music 
Musical numbers of much charm and merit 


HEADQUARTERS—HOTEL ARLINGTON 


were liberally interspersed throughout the 
speaking program. Selections were given by: 
the Happy Isles Quartet (George A. Bond, Roy 
Learned, Forrest V. Routt, Maurice Rowell); 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College Quartet 
and Glee Club; Santa Barbara High School 
Boys and Girls Glee Clubs; Mrs. E. W. Hauck, 
Reedley; Phyllis Jane Brown, Santa Barbara; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Barnes, Elsinore. 


Santa Barbara was decked in spring green- 
ery and profusion of blossom. The weather was 
perfect—sunny, balmy days, and cool refresh- 


ing nights. The setting was perfect for a 
great convention. Everyone felt the joy of 
California’s superb spring weather, and the 
zest that comes with a harmonious and stim- 
ulating environment. The Hotel Arlington af- 
forded a comfortable and perfectly appointed 
headquarters forthe convention. Its commodious 
lobbies and reception rooms, sunny verandas, 
and beautiful dining room, were much appre- 
ciated by the delegates. Although the hotel was 
filled to capacity, all details were skillfully 
handled by the efficient management and 
every one was well cared for. 
Resolutions 
ESOLUTIONS were adopted covering the 
R following items: (1) Hearty thanks to 
Santa Barbara citizens and school people for 
hospitality; (2) thanking all who contributed 
to the program; (3) expressing appreciation of 


(Continued on Page 335) 
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REPORT ON LEGISLATION 
MARK KEPPEL, President 
Annual Meeting, California Council of Education, April 11, 1925 


OUR Committee on Legislation submits 
Yu following report for your informa- 
tion and consideration. 

The committee has found its chief function 
to be the prevention of undesirable legislation 
rather than the promotion of desirable legisla- 
tion. 

There have been vigorous assaults upon the 
retirement salary law, the tenure law, the rural 
supervision law, the independence and leader- 
ship of the state superintendency; and the 
budget law. 


Retirement Salary Law 


Governor Richardson lead the attack upon 
the retirement salary institution with a report 
from a so-called actuarial expert whose report 
alleges that the retirement salary institution is 
bankrupt, and more than $32,000,000 in the red, 
and that it must be changed completely. 

After consultation with the educational 
forces it was agreed that our policy would be 
to secure legislation for an unbiased and expert 
investigation during the next two years, and 
to prevent any other legislation affecting the 
institution at this session of the legislature. 
That policy is winning. Two years hence, 
action based on information and understanding 
will be probable. 


Tenure 


The assault upon tenure has come from a 
series of court actions and wherever decisions 
have been made by the courts the field of the 
law has been reduced. The last decision was 
in a superior court case in Napa county. The 
court declared the law unconstitutional be- 
cause it did not apply to all teachers employed 
in the public schools. The Council of Educa- 
tion is backing Mrs. Grigsby, the plaintiff in 
the Napa case, and the case is now on appeal 
to the appellate court. Probably that court will 
sustain the decision in the Napa court. Should 
this happen, tenure would immediately cease 
in California, instead of prevailing as it does 
now in its limited way in every county except 
Napa. 

Your committee decided that it must either 
permit tenure to be killed or it must amend 
the law so that it would be constitutional. At 
the request of the school people, and because 
he believes in tenure, Assemblyman Eksward 


of San Mateo county introduced our bill, A. B. 
1120, making tenure apply to all teachers, 
supervisors of subjects and principals. 

The bill has passed the assembly 60 to 14 and 
is in the senate. Your committee expects it 
to pass the Senate and is hopeful that Governor 
Richardson will sign it. 


Rural Supervision 

Assemblyman R. J. Anderson lead the fight 
on rural supervision with two bills. The first 
proposed to amend Sec. 1543 by limiting the 
salaries of rural supervisors. This bill, A. B. 
671, is dead in committee. The other bill, A. 
B. 780, is still in committee. It gives Boards 
of Supervisors control over the appointment 
and salaries of rural supervisors. The bill is 
well meant by its author, but its effects would 
be to harm rural schools. It will be defeated 
probably in the assembly. Vigilant and vig- 
orous opposition is needful however. 


Deuel’s Bill and Amendment 


HE assault’on the state superintendency 

found expression through the Deuel bill and 
the Deuel amendment. Deuel’s bill provided 
for the appointment of a state director of edu- 
cation at a salary of $7500.00 a year and pro- 
posed to make him secretary of the State 
Board of Education, director of the Teacher 
Training Colleges and executive officer of the 
State Board. The bill would have degraded 
and humiliated the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and would have given the 
state school system two heads and all the evils 
that go with divided control. After a stormy 
public hearing and further consideration, the 
Assembly committee on education finally tabled 
the bill and its author gave out the pleasing 
statement that he would not press his bill 
further. 

The Deuel constitutional amendment was in- 
troduced on March 11, fifteen days after the 
beginning of the second session. It was a sur- 
prise attack. We were not expecting such 
amove. There had been no general considera- 
tion of such a matter. A study of the amend- 
ment convinced us that it was in reality an 
attack upon Superintendent Wood, the best 
superintendent the state. of California has 
known. Ways and means of combatting the 
amendment had to be devised and provided 
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in haste. Two actions were taken. Direct op- 
position was made to the Deuel amendment 
and a better‘'amendment was introduced in the 
Senate by those outstanding and progressive 
friends of education, Senators Harris and 
Jones. After some time had elapsed and as 
the result of two days of conference in San 
Francisco and Sacramento, changes in the 
Jones-Harris amendment were suggested to 
those senators and the amendment was changed 
accordingly. The revised amendment is now 
in the Senate committee on constitutional 
amendments, where like the Acadian peasants 
in the story of Evangeline, “it waits with doubt- 
ful heart the dubious fate of the morrow”. 

The Deuel amendment was accorded a public 
hearing by the Assembly committee on con- 
stitutional amendments on April 7th and 8th 
and at fifteen minutes to one o’clock in the 
morning, it was laid on the table by a vote 
of six to one. This action killed the Deuel 
amendment and leaves any further action to 
be taken by the friends of education through 
the Jones-Harris amendment. 


Budget 
The assault upon the budget found expres- 
sion in Campbell’s A. B. 493, which proposed to 
amend the budget law by giving Boards of 
Supervisors power to revise the budget of each 


school district. This bill was killed by its 
author after a hearing in the Assembly com- 
mittee on education. 

Your committee, acting in conjunction with 
the legislative committee of the superintend- 
ents, and with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, prepared and had intro- 
duced all measures heretofore adopted by the 
Council of Education and by the convention 
of superintendents. 

Those bills are about ready for final pas- 
sage either in the assembly or in the senate. 


Constitutional Amendments 


A constitutional amendment to authorize the 
classification of school districts is reasonably 
certain of submission to the people. 

A constitutional amendment to authorize 
temporary loans of surplus district funds for 
the purpose of avoiding the registration of 
school warrants has been adopted by the Sen- 
ate and will probably be adopted by the As- 
sembly. 


Mark KeppeL CHAIRMAN. 
E. Morris Cox (DECEASED). 
Georce C. BusH 

A. J. CLoup 

Artuur H. CHAMBERLAIN 


THE CASE FOR TEACHER TENURE 
FRED M. HUNTER 


A Special Report to the Council of Education, April 11, 1925 


HE teacher tenure measure now before 
[os Legislature of the State of California 

was occasioned by a court decision in 
Napa county holding that the tenure law is 
invalid because it does not apply to districts or 
schools employing less than eight teachers. A 
bill was introduced in the Legislature re-enact- 
ing the present law with the amendment that 
the same should apply to all districts and pub- 
lic schools in the State of California. On March 
26 the bill passed the Assembly by a vote of 
59 to 14. It has now been sent out of the 
Senate Committee on Education with the 
recommendation that it be passed. The num- 
ber of the bill is A. B. 1120. 

The campaign for this measure by the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association requires a 
full understanding of the reasons for tenure 
on the part of the teachers of the state. A 
great many people, including teachers, make 


up their minds concerning the merit and 
validity of a measure by rather local personal 
experiences and happenings with a compara- 
tively small scope of importance. The only 
fair basis for the consideration of the policy 
of indefinite or permanent teacher tenure is a 
review of all the evidence that can be gathered 
showing the effect of teacher tenure upon the 
teaching profession and hence upon the schools 
and upon the children. During the last few 
months considerable evidence has been gath- 
ered as to the present practices in tenure and 
as to the results of such practices. From the 
data assembled by the Committee of One Hun- 
dred of the National Education Association, 
who made their investigation of teacher tenure 
throughout the United States by collecting evi- 
dence from teachers’ associations both state 
and local throughout the United States, from a 
large body of interested laymen, from state and 
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local school officials, and from many careful 
local studies made of this subject, it may be 
safely stated that indefinite teacher tenure is 
primarily in the interest of the schools and the 
children. This is sustained by evidence show- 
ing that indefinite tenure works in the interest 


of a more permanent and abler teaching body 
and that more competent young people are 


thereby attracted to the profession. The prin- 
cipal reasons for a conclusion of this kind may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Indefinite or permanent tenure tends 
to decrease teacher turn-over and stabilize 
the profession. 


2. It protects the great body of good 
teachers from political attack and from dis- 
missal for petty personal and political rea- 
sons. It is in accordance with the Amer- 
ican principle of civil service and against 
a political spoils system in the schools. 


3. A sound tenure law provides for the 
easy dismissal of incompetent or insub- 
ordinate teachers where just cause can be 
shown. 


4. It encourages professional growth 
and a higher professional standard for all 
teachers. 


5. It tends to attract to the profession 
able and competent young persons because 
of increased stability of the profession and 
better opportunities for a career in teach- 
ing. 

The evidence supporting these conclusions 
has been assembled by the Committee of One 
hundred of the National Education Association 
in its report presented to the Washington 
meeting of that organization July, 1924, and 
printed in a Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. II, No. 5, Novem- 
ber, 1924. A summary of the evidence as- 
sembled by this committee upon the conclu- 
sions drawn above is as follows: 


Teacher Turn-Over 


The facts brought out by the survey of 
teacher tenure require thoughtful considera- 
tion by every teacher and all loyal supporters 
of America’s public school system. The insta- 
bility of teaching as a profession is only too 
glaringly shown. Based upon replies direct 
from all state superintendents of public in- 
struction save one, several state-wide surveys 
by teachers’ associations and school officials, 
and surveys made by the National Bureau of 
Education, the facts are brought out that 


teacher turn-over in the several stages ranges 
from 4 per cent to 47 per cent with an average 
of 16 per cent for the nation as a whole, that 
rural turn-over within the states themselves 
runs as high as 68 per cent, that the average 
tenure of superintendents of schools is three 
years throughout the nation, that the policy 
of hiring and firing at will prevails in most 
states and is the nation-wide policy, and that 
unless special legislation is enacted courts 
everywhere hold to the one-year contract 
theory of teacher tenure. In general, the re. 
turns from the sources just mentioned show 
that turn-over is less and the profession more 
stable in states where tenure laws have been 
enacted. 


Political Dismissals 


ANY flagrant cases of political dismissal 
M showing attempts to use the school system 
for purposes of political spoils were brought to 
light. The following are the essential facts in 
some of the most important and significant of 
these: 


*The Portland Series of Dismissals 


“The public schools suffered from politics 
and gross favoritism.. Injustice was inflicted 
on many teachers who were dismissed without 
warning and without even knowing the cause 
of their dismisal. No teacher felt secure of her 
position solely because of her efficiency. If 
her principal or some influential patron who 
had a grievance complained against her, she 
had no opportunity to defend herself or to dis- 
prove the assertion of oné whose complaint 
might be founded on a trivial matter. 

“The whole teaching corps suffered from the 
demoralization that such state of uncertainty 
would inevitably cause. The annual election 
occurred so late in the school year that teach- 
ers who were not re-elected had scant oppor- 
tunity to secure positions for the next year 
in other schools. This state of affairs resulted 
in a subservience in many instances, and ef- 
ficiency suffered accordingly.” 


Chicago 


Sixty-eight teachers dismissed without no- 
tice, hearing or charges—June, 1916—all teach- 
ers with ratings of “Satisfactory” and recom- 
mended for re-election by the Superintendent 
of Schools. (Report by Illinois sub-committee 
of Tenure Committee of 100.) 


*Reported by Oregon sub-committee on Ten- 
ure.—Addie Clark. chairman. 
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Denver 

(76 teachers discharged; 49 of them with 
ratings of “A” and “B” on four-point scale.) 

“On June 26, 1915, the Committee on Teach- 
ers brought in a report. The schools had been 
dismissed June 11. At a special meeting-of the 
Board June 29, 1915, the President made the 
following statement: 

‘As a result of the recent report of your 
Committee on Teachers and Textbooks, 
which was adopted by this Board June 26, 
1915, eighteen high school teachers and 
thirty-five elementary teachers, making a 
total of fifty-one teachers out of a corps of 
more than a thousand, were not given a 
contract to teach for the next school year.’ 
“In addition there were retired five prin- 

cipals, nineteen elementary teachers, six high 
school teachers, and there were dropped six 
principals; there were given contracts on pro- 
bation to thirty-eight elementary teachers. The 
quality of forty-nine of these people is indicated 
about in quotation from Dr. Bobbitt’s survey, 
i.e., 49 of 76 had ratings of “A” and “B”. This 
occurred on June 26th, school having been 
dismissed June 1ith, after they had scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“The first notice of the action of the Board 
reached them only through alphabetic lists 
in the newspapers, in which their names would 
be missing unless re-elected. 

“The agony and distress of those humiliated 
by being placed without warning upon a pro- 
bation list and the terror of those whose 
named failed to appear on the published list 
caused mental and physical suffering that is be- 
yond comprehension. You can imagine the 
civic uprising that followed.” 


**San Diego 

(21 teachers discharged—all with record of 
“satisfactory”.) 

“A ‘whispering campaign’ was carried on 
against the superintendent with statements 
that he was a ‘Czar’, that the schools were 
too expensive, etc., all of which were with- 
out foundation in fact. The economy cry and 
the statement that the existing Board was 
executing much important business in ‘star 
chamber’ sessions aroused the ignorant, and 
the intelligent people of the city were ab- 
solutely unaware that this feeling of dissat- 
isfaction had achieved such a momentum. In 


tReported by Dr. W. R. Smiley, care Board of 
ducation, Denver, Colorado. 


**Reported by H. O. Welty, Principal Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland, California. 


consequence, the better people - ‘let George 
do it’ when it came to voting, and a majority 
of the Board was elected who were specifically 
pledged to oust the superintendent at the end 
of the following year when his term expired. 

“The first step was to disregard the super- 
intendent’s recommendations in the employ- 
ment of teachers and vacancies were filled 
with teachers who were without necessary 
qualifications, merely because they would sup- 
port the new Board. Janitors, carpenters— 
henchmen of any and every sort—were placed 
in jobs as fast as they could be created or 
as vacancies occurred. The purchasing of 
school supplies, insurance, etc., was immed- 
iately parcelled out to friends of the ma- 
jority members of the Board. Disgruntled 
janitors recommended the retaining or dis- 
charge of teachers in some of the buildings, 
and the superintendent, within a few months, 
became only a figurehead. The committees 
in the Board took over, in a very large de- 
gree, the executive work of the superintend- 
ent, and at the end of the first year, when the 
superintendent’s twelfth year of service ter- 
minated, every principal and teacher who 
had stood squarely and publicly by him was 
slated for dismissal on the charge that they 
had been ‘friends of the superintendent’ and 
therefore should be discharged in order to 
rid the school system of his influence. The 
principal of the high school and twenty high 
school teachers, the very cream of the high 
school faculty, were discharged in one mo- 
tion.” 


In addition to these outstanding cases, it 
may be safely said that in every state there 
are numerous cases of dismissal of teachers 
for petty personal reasons either on the part of 
administrative authorities or boards of trustees 
in small town and country school districts. 
Where the right to“hire and fire’in an un- 
limited way exists, there can be no guarantee 
that merit will be the basis for either hiring or 
the retention of teachers. Every administrator 
knows the personal and political pressure that 
is continually brought to bear for the placing 
of friends of persons who have large prestige, 
personal influence and political power. Every 
administrator also knows the ease with which 
@ personal grudge can result in the dismissal 
of a teacher, not because of professional fail- 
ure, but because of the dislike of some one 
with political power or in high authority. The 
cases cited above are indicative of a general 
trend of policy which is not only possible, but 
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which actuaNy does exist where there is no 
tenure regulation. A tenure law may occa- 
sionally protect a teacher or even a group of 
teachers who are incompetent and who ought 
to be dismissed and keep them in office longer 
than they ought tobe kept, but where one 
such case exists in the protection of an in- 
competent teacher, there are dozens of cases 
where teachers are discharged for other rea- 
sons than failure to teach well and where po- 
litical appointees are placed in a school system, 
not because they are good teachers, but be- 
cause they have friends with influence. The 
most dangerous threat to the American public 
schools today is the threat of powerful political 
groups to attack and control them, not in 
the interest of the children, but in the inter- 
est of political machines that operate for 
spoils purposes. Every American parent would 
prefer to have his child in a school system 
in which occasionally an incompetent teacher 
or superannuated teacher might be kept in 
the schools through tenure, rather than to sub- 
mit the child to a school system where political 
appointment and dismissal for spoils purposes 


and in the interest of a political machine are 
the rule. 


State Tenure Laws Work Well 


LEVEN states have either state-wide or 
E partial tenure at the present time, and cam- 
paigns are in progress in eleven additional 
states for either the amendment or the enact- 


ment of tenure laws. The tabulation of the 
states having tenure laws is as follows. In 
addition numerous cities in the several states 
have local tenure regulations which protect the 
teaching bodies of some of the larger cities. 


States Having Tenure Laws 
California—applicable to districts with eight 
or more teachers. Enacted 1921. 
Colorado—applicable to districts with 20,000 or 
more inhabitants—Denver, Pueblo, and 
Colorado Springs. Enacted 1921. 
Illinois—applicable to any district with 100,000 
or more inhabitants—Chicago only. Enacted 
1919, 
Louisiana—applicable to New Orleans only. 
Maryland—applicable to all districts except 
Baltimore. Enacted 1921. 
Massachusetts—applicable to entire state ex- 
cept Boston. Enacted 1914. 
Montana—application unqualified. 
1919. 


New Jersey—application unqualified. Enacted 
1910. 


Enacted 


New York—application unqualified. Enacted 
1917. 

Oregon—applicable to districts with 20,000 or 
more inhabitants—Portland only.. Bnacted 
1913. 

Wisconsin—cities of first class—Milwaukee. 
Enacted 1921. 

The State of New Jersey has had a tenure 
law since 1910. The operation of this excellent 
tenure law over a period of fifteen years is the 
best testimony that tenure is a stimulation to 
professional growth. Next to California, New 
Jersey has the ranking school system of all 
the states of the nation as adjudged by the 
most competent critics and the highest recog- 
nized standards. The teaching profession has 
gone forward under able leadership to develop 
for itself a system of professional advance- 
ment. The teacher turn-over of New Jersey is 
comparatively low. High standards of qualifi- 
cations are maintained. A progressive teacher 
organization has continually fought for high 
professional standards and for the maintenance 
of the tenure law. In Massachusetts and Mary- 
land similar results are to be observed. In 
all these states it is to be noted that profes- 
sional progress is marked, that the good teach- 
ers are protected and that incompetents can be 
and are decreased. In New Jersey out of 
thirty-three cases of dismissal of teachers ap- 
pealed to the Commissioner of Education and 
the Supreme Court of the state during the oper- 
ation of the tenure law, sixteen had been in 
favor of the board of education which sought 
to dismiss the teacher, fifteen had been in 
favor of the teacher, while two were undecided 
at the time the data were gathered. This is 
pointed evidence as to the proper operation 
of a sound tenure law in eliminating the unfit. 


California 


As we are all well aware, the California 
school system ranks first among the school 
systems of the several states of the union. For 
four years California has had what may be 
regarded as a fairly satisfactory tenure law. 
Previous to that considerable protection was 
afforded by the same type of law that is now 
called a tenure law in the State of Montana. 
The school system of California has been bene- 
fited without question by the operation of this 
law. Virtually one-half of the teaching pro- 
fession of the state; namely, the teaching pro- 
fession in the larger cities has been protected 
by the law and has been stabilized thereby. 
The rating of the California school system has 


the Unit 
of the t 
lows : 


Counti 
Germa 
Denmé 
Switze 
Nethe1 
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not been lessened but increased during the 
operation of the more recent and stricter 
measure. In the meanwhile, professional stan- 
dards have grown with great rapidity. In the 
opinion of the committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the evidence is unmistak- 
able that state teaching bodies where pro- 
tected by a sound yet vigorous law tend to 
develop higher standards of professional ad- 
yancement than the unstable teaching bodies 
which are subject to political attack and where 
dismissals for personal and political reasons 
are the prevalent practice. 


Tenure Provisions in Foreign Countries 


EACHERS in the educational systems in 
T European countries where a high degree of 
school development has taken place are much 
more completely protected by tenure than are 
the teachers of the United States. A few months 
ago the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association published a table showing 
the rank of the various European countries and 
the United States in percentage of illiteracy 
of the total population. The table! is as fol- 
lows : 

Pet. of 


Country Illiteracy 
RUDI ie lh Ee 2 


WEE kisceon Sa carn chat ct acieSic aa ene me 2 
Switzerland é 
NGUIO ORI Soin cccisilrcc ees 6 
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TN as ccscrntatedl nares acest ccppaceisnticvninicn tee Las 1.0 
ea ees mana 
I eas ate csc seiei cea cigeaeasecd igen alee 
BN WU 0 ons in sso easnnssscencgncc ed 
I Betcha carat cab niaat ice estes ccaceitoasince ae 
TET NE os ccsetiesil 6.0 


At the suggestion of the Committee of One 
Hundred on the Problem of Tenure the ’follow- 
ing questions were presented by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association 
to the embassies of each of these countries at 
Washington: 

1. Who appoints teachers in the schools of 
your country that are supported wholly or 
principally through public taxation? 


2. Are such teachers feappointed at regular 
intervals, such as once every year, or are they 
appointed to a position for an indefinite period 
so long as they give satisfactory service? 


3. For what causes may a teacher be re- 
moved from his position? 


4. What difference is there in the regulation 
affecting the appointment and tenure of 
teachers and those affecting the appointment 
and tenure of supervisory or executive offi- 
cials in the schools of your country? 

The replies received from the various coun- 
tries are tabulated below: 


1From Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. 1, No. 4, September, 1922. 


Summary of Practices in Foreign Countries 


Tenure 


Germany 


For cause 


Are Executives 
and Supervisory 
Officers Included? 


Dismissal 


Yes 


Age retirement 


Denmark Indefinite, during satis- 
factory service, except 
in winter country 


schools 


Switzerland 


For cause 
Age retirement 


No data 


Netherlands 
Finland 


Great Britain... 


France 


Differs in the several 
cantons 

Indefinite 

Unlimited after two 
years probation 


Indefinite during satis- 
factory service 

Indefinite after proba- 
tion 

Indefinite 


Indefinite during satis- 
factory service 


For cause 

(Seldom occurs) 

For cause 

For cause 

Inefficiency after warn- 
ing—crime or immo- 
rality without warn- 
ing. 

For cause 

Age retirement 

For cause after warning 
with right of appeal 

For cause 

Age retirement 


For cause—cases rare 


No data 


Apparently included 
Yes 


Yes 
No data 
Yes 


Yes 
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From these data it is evident that indefinite 
teacher tenure with service during efficiency 
and good behavior is practically universal in 
the best school systems of Europe. No such 
policy as the “hire-and-fire” practice, common 
in many of our states, exists. Neither is there 
such a thing as a “yearly contract” plan of 
election for teachers. The profession in these 
respective countries, in which illiteracy is very 
nearly abolished, seems to be upon a very 
stable basis. It is to be noted that age retire- 
ment with pension seems almost universal; 
also that no distinction 1s made between execu- 
tives, and supervisors, and teachers in tenure 
and dismissal provisions. 


Summary of Argument 
HE argument for teacher tenure, then, is 
' merely the plea of teachers who feel 
they have been wronged, nor of groups of in- 
competents who are seeking to protect them- 
selves in positions for which they are not fitted, 
nor yet of the militant body of a class conscious 


rather a necessity based upon the need of the 
American school system for a teaching pro. 
fession which will call to its ranks the oy. 
standing genius and leadership of Americap 
youth. 

It is the insistent demand of the mos 
expert students of teaching conditions in the 
United States for the protection of the schools 
from the gravest attack which threatens a 
public institution spending large amounts of 
money and affording the most fertile field for 
political exploitation. 

It is the plea of the American ideal of a pub. 
lic school system which will adequately meet 
the requirements of young America for a full 
and complete preparation for useful and happy 
living in a democratic society, preparation for 
which should come through the leadership of 
the best type of manhood and womanhood which 
America can produce as the teachers and 
guides of its youth. 

It is the children and the schools of 
America that ask for a stable and professional 


trade or professional group of workers. It is teaching body for our American school system. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, June 28-July 4, 1925, 
William P. Dunlevy, Director 


Schedule 


PECIAL Pullman leaving Los Angeles 7:45 p. m., Tuesday, June 23rd. 

Special Pullman leaving Oakland 10:00 a. m., Wednesday, June 24th, 
via Western Pacific “Scenic Limited” passing through the Feather River 
Canyon afternoon of June 24th, arriving Salt Lake City 4:30 p. m., June 25th, 
thence via Denver & Rio Grande Western “Scenic Limited” passing through 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado during the day of June 26th, arriving Royal Gorge 
2:00 p. m., arriving Pueblo 4:20 p. m., thence Santa Fe to Chicago, arriving there 
8:10 a. m., Sunday June 28th. Leave Chicago 9:20 a. m., same date Monon 
Route, arrive Indianapolis 2:20 p. m., Sunday, June 28th. 


Railroad Fare 


Round Trip, including “Feather River Canyon” and “Royal Gorge” $99.24. 
Buy tickets from local agent reading Southern Pacific to Oakland; Western 
Pacific to Salt Lake City ; Denver & Rio Grande Western to Pueblo; Santa Fe 
to Chicago and Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville to Indianapolis, GOING, 
and specify return route desired. 


Through Pullman Fares 


Lower $25.50; Upper $20.40; Compartment $72.00; Drawing Room $90.00. 
Note: These cars carry you through to Indianapolis without change. 
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DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
AUTHORITIES 


WM. JOHN COOPER 
Presented at Annual Meeting, California Council of Education 


Preliminary Report 


HIS committee was appointed after the 

Council meeting in December, 1923. The 

committee consisted of E. Morris Cox, 
Chairman; Ida C. Iversen, Bruce Painter, May 
¢. Wade, Wm. John Cooper. 

Chairman Cox made a preliminary report 
April, 1924, in which he outlined the present 
duties and functions of the California State 
Board of Education as prescribed by constitu- 
tional and legislative enactment, indicating 
some 23 functions now defined. He also out- 
lined the duties and functions of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, under 
sme 14 headings. These outlines were dis- 
tributed to the members of the Council and 
printed in the Sierra Educational News. 

Mr. Cox proposed to the committee three 
lines of study, as follows: 


Superintendent 
(a) A list of questions for study relative to 
the proper duties and functions of the Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction; the problem 
of the committee being to ascertain what au- 
thority or control, if any, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction should have over: 
Distribution of state school funds. 
Certification of teachers. 
Courses of study. 
Teacher training institutions. 
Rules and regulations governing the con- 
duct of schools. 
Adoption of textbooks. 
Gradings and promotions. 
The State Board of Education and its 
decisions. 
Employes of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 
10. County and city superintendents. 
ll. Other items yet to be listed. 


State Board 


(b) A list of questions for study relative 
tothe proper duties and functions of the State 
Board of Education. It was suggested that the 
committee ascertain by study what authority 
% control, if any, the State Board of Educa- 
tion should have over: 

. Superintendents of Public Instruction. 

- Commissioners and other experts em- 

ployed by the board. 

. Adoption of textbooks. 

Making or approving of courses of study. 


5. Certification of teachers. 
6. Teacher training institutions and other 
state schools. 
Rules and regulations governing the oper- 
ation and control of schools. 
Investigations and reports. 
Other items yet to be listed. 


Experts 

(c) A study of the State Board of Education, 
its composition and relation to expert school 
authorities. In this connection Mr. Cox raised 
the following questions: 

1. Number of members and length of terms. 

2. Professional or lay board. 

3. Relationship between State Board of Edu- 
cation and its employed experts— 
should the lay prescribe the duties of 
these experts? 

Should the law prescribe a lay board 
and define that it must be governed by 
the recommendations of educational ex- 
perts? . 

Shall a lay board have authority to ren- 
der decisions on highly technical and 
professional matters, such as certifica- 
tion of teachers, adoption of text- 
books, etc.? 

On April 2nd, 1925, the undersigned received 
notice of appointment as chairman. Your re- 
organized committee would like to submit the 
following propositions for discussion: 


Nature of Study 

(a) In view of the present situation in Cali- 
fornia and the proposed schemes for reorgan- 
ization of the state educational administrative 
machinery, any study made must be most 
thorough and be clearly unprejudiced. 

Sources of Information 

(b) To secure needed facts the following 

sources of information must be used: 


Legislature 

1. Persons who have some special aspect of 
the state’s work in mind and who seek to 
direct that aspect of it into some partic- 
ular channel should be induced to frankly 
give their opinion, on the understanding 
if need be that such report is entirely con- 
fidential with the committee, or possibly 
with the chairman of the committee. Among 
these persons will probably be legislators 
who have introduced proposals bearing 
upon particular aspects of the situation. 
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State Officials 


Opinions from those who will be more or 
less directly affected by changes in organ- 
ization. These opinions, your committee 
believes must be obtained under the seal 
of confidence, and the documents them- 
selves destroyed as soon as the informa- 
tion is tabulated. Among these will be 
such reports as we can obtain from: 

(a) The State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction. 


(b) Members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


(c) Presidents of state teacher training 
institutions. 


(d) Commissioners and other executives 
in the State Department. 


Expert Opinion 
Expert opinion from: 


(a) Deans of schools of education of the 
universities of the state. 


(b) Professors and students of school ad- 
ministration in universities and colleges of 
California. 


(c) A canvass of graduate schools of edu- 
cation for these submitted for the Master’s 
or Doctor’s degree bearing upon this sub- 
ject. 


(d) Opinions of outstanding experts in edu- 
cational administration who are not con- 
cerned with California in any way other 
than that she maintain high educational 
rank. These will be found in such univer- 
sities as Columbia, Chicago, etc., and from 
such outstanding state executives as those 
of New York, Massachusetts, etc. 


Lay Opinion 
4. Unprejudiced lay opinion: 
(a) Authorities in business organization; 
who are not familiar with educational pro. 
cedure, but understand the principles 9 
organization involved in policy determing. 
tion and in effective administration. Among 
these will be members of boards of dire. 
tors of corporations, and managing dire. 
tors or other executives of such corpora 
tions. 
(b) Lay members of large city boards of 
education who are familiar with certaip 
aspects of policy determination involving 
educational matters. 
(c) Persons thoroughly interested in edv. 
cational progress but not with corporation 
acquainted procedure nor with school pro 
cedure. These will be found as officers 
in parent-teacher organizations, school wel 
fare leagues, etc. 
(d) A consultation on the status and con 
stitutions of a number of states of the 
Union. 
(c) Procedure: 
(1) A series of questionnaires will need 
to be prepared for obtaining the opinions 
above indicated. 
(2) Tabulation and analysis of the an 
swers. 
(3) A technique for evaluating the an 
swers. 
(4) Get a digest of the essentials of con- 
stitutional provisions, legislative ament- 
ments, court decisions, and textbook prin- 
ciples. 
(5) Co-operation of Schools of Education. 
(6) Provision for meetings of the commit: 
tee as need arises. 
WM. JOHN COOPER, Chairman. 


HAIL THE FLAG 


HE FLAG of our United States 
- Our Flag and banner too 
It is the flag of Washington 
The red, the white, the blue, 
The stars shine out upon its folds 
As stars shine in the sky. 
Hail! Hail! Oh, Hail! America! 
Our flag that’s passing by. 
Hail! Hail! Oh, hail the Nation’s flag! 
The flag that’s passing by, 
It is the flag that we will keep 
Until the day we die. 
It is the flag of happiness, 


The flag we love so well, 


For Friendship, Faith and Truthfulness 


Within its colors dwell. 


With sacred hearts now pledge our flag, 


The flag that keeps us free, 


It is the flag we all respect, 


It gave us liberty. 


The flag of our United States 


From plain to mountain crag, 


Stand up, salute, forever hail, 


Hail! hail, hail, hail our Flag. 


Copyright by C. E. Hudspeth 
All rights reserved 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1924 


Assets 


sh: $34,402.54 
Liberty Bonds and Coupons 325.50 
Accounts Receivable: 
Advertisers—Sierra Educational News 
Registrants—Placement Bureau 


Deduct—Reserve for Doubtful Accounts : E 4,470.59 


Furniture and Equipment : ae 
Deduct—Reserve for Depreciation ao on i 8,956.92 


I I laa tec a eg aan cc a a tire ea ald ; 104.24 
Post Office Deposit ’ 75.00 


$48,334.79 


Accounts Payable $ 8,621.11 
Advertising Paid in Advance ; 1,637.94 
Memberships Paid in Advance.. A asa pi caet 14,486.00 
High School Association 808.34 
Surplus 

Legislative and Emergency Fund Reserve 1,709.91 

General 21,071.49 22,781.40 


$48,334.79 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1924 


California Sierra Place- 
Council of Educational ment 
Education News Bureau 





INCOME 


Memberships $46,433.50 $23,216.75 $23,216.75 
Advertising: i 23,093.70 23,093.70 
Subscriptions an 399.33 399.33 
Pl ent Fees an om- 

missions 8,910.01 3 ae 


Interest Earned.. 902.60 878.03 , 
Other Income... 718.08 5.15 712.93 


$80,457.82 $24,094.78 $46,715.53 $ 9,647.51 


EXPENSES 


Mailing and Postage ; 176.56 1,688.28 573.85 
Stationery aie ; 479.65 383.30 341.00 
Miscellaneous Printing 3 815.35 864.83 491.25 
Telegraph ‘ 67.80 49.03 137.56 
iC) ; ‘ 195.67 203.86 435.31 
General Office aon \ 1,464.34 1,649.66 562.84 
Rent ; 5,021.25 1,263.00 1,263.00 2,495.25 
Printing Magazine ‘ 20,116.20 20,116.20 
Wrapping and 

Addressing 615.44 615.44 
Traveling Expense.. a 1,549.88 1,037.40 196.98 315.50 
Saleries oS 33,267.45 14,522.00 11,117.84 7,627.61 


850.00 850.00 

Council Meetings and 
Committees 4,084.17 4,084.17 
Doubtful Accounts... “ 1,494.16 1,000.00 494.16 
Depreciation 1,850.00 812.50 812.50 225.00 
N. E. A. Traveling 
Expense 1,227.07 1,227.07 


iscsi Last conchueag $80,655.77 $26,995.51 $39,960.92 $12,699.24 
NET REVENUE -$ 197.95 -$ 2,900.73 $ 6,754.61 —$ 4,051.83 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


ANALYSIS OF MEMBERSHIPS 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1924. 


Bay Section 


61 memberships paid in 1923 for 1924....... 
5,854 memberships paid in 1924 for 1924 .... 


Central Section 
2,087 memberships paid in 1924 for 1924 
Central Coast Section 
666 memberships paid in 1924 
638 memberships paid in 1924 for 1925 


28 memberships paid in 1924 for 1924 .. 


683 memberships paid in 1923 for 1924 


Nerthern Section 


1,893 memberships paid in 1924 for 1924 


North Coast Section 
450 memberships paid in 1924 
379 memberships paid in 1924 for 1925 


71 memberships paid in 1924 for 1924 
380 memberships paid in 1923 for 1924 


451 memberships net for 1924 -...0000........... 


Southern Section 
11,293 memberships paid in 1924 for 1924 


22,350 memberships allocated to Sections 


iekeapenieducnstene beasts ; 122.60 
previneroscen oe J .. 11,708.00 


ci NUT ROE ee ROG ac oan ans ccc sccccespencspscecerecvceces 


$11,830.00 
4,174.00 


1,332.00 
1,276.00 


56.00 


Screen eS meee 
Tah Re RE: HO BG ana sacs one ina cise eevee 


1,422.00 


3,786.00 


902.00 
22,586.00 
$44,700.00 


582 memberships through Placement Bureau unallocated 1,746.00 


22.932 total memberships for 1924 


$46,446.00 


Adjustments 
Membership remittances lost in mail Hy 
Miscellaneous woke a aes 4 12.50 Repl 


Net revenue from memberships for 1924 $46,433.50 Berkel 
SEE Angele 


Summary Alto, I 
28,469 memberships paid during 1924 : $56,938.00 San Be 
7,243 memberships paid in 1924 for 1925 d 14,486.00 = 
21,226 memberships paid in 1924 for 1924 .... 42,452.00 Obispo 
1,124 memberships paid in 1923 for 1924 ; 2,248.00 Shasta 
22,350 memberships allocated to Sections $44,700.00 Bureat 
582 memberships through Placement Bureau unallocated 1,746.00 


pers ~3:4shoheatted Santa 
22,932 total memberships for 1924 $46,446.00 


Adjustments as above we 12.50 


Total memberships revenue for 1924 4 $46,433.50 Do } 


Credited to Sierra Educational News—one-half..... ” 23,216.75 in cla 


Credited to California Council of Education—one-half.............. 23,216.75 To wh 
TOTAL $46,433.50 The 
group 

in gra 


use al: 
also t! 
Obispc 


San Francisco, California, bank accounts are in agreement with the a 

March 27, 1925. records and the balances as of December 31, ‘Grou 

O the California Council of Education: 1924, have been verified by confirmation. The ‘thin 

The books of account of the California disbursements have been accounted for. table 

Council of Education have been ex- The accompanying statements of income and ieee | 

amined and the foregoing statements of in- expense and financial condition are in agree schola 
come and expenses for the year ended Decem- ment with the books and in my opinion re i the 

ber 31, 1924. and the financial condition as flect the result of the operations during and ay 
of the close of the year have been prepared _ the financial condition at the close of the period ship 
therefrom. under review. ; 


, ; teach 
The cash receipts deposited in the various Cc. C. STAEHLING. a 


AupITor’s REPORT 
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THE USE OF MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Miss BERTHA OLIVER, Department of History, Los Angeles High School 


tional Tests, Southern Council of Educa- 
tion, C. T. A., sent out the following ques- 
tionnaire to 35 of California cities. 


1. Do you use the Terman or other group 
tests in classification of pupils? In what 
grades? To what extent? 

2. Do you take into account also, the edu- 
cational achievement of the pupils? The 
personal opinion of the teachers? 

3. In what subjects have you used edu- 
cational tests such as Woody-McCall arith- 
metic tests? What use have you made of 
the results of these tests? 

4, Are you satisfied with your system of 
classification? If not, what changes do you 
desire? 

Committee: Ernest P. Branson, Long 
Beach; Mabel Palmer, Pasadena; Mary I. 
Newby, Pasadena; G. W. Green, Beaumont; 
Maurita Grassle, Redlands; Bertha Oliver 
Chairman, Los Angeles. 

Replies have been received from Bakersfield, 
Berkeley, Fresno, Glendale, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Ontario, Pasadena, Palo 
Alto, Pomona, Redlands, Richmond, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, San Diego, San Jose, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, Santa Rosa, 
Shasta, Venice, and the Educational Service 
Bureau S. B. U. C. in Glendale, Monrovia, and 
Santa Monica. 


Te Committee on Mental and Educa- 


1 

Do you use the Terman or other group tests 
in classification of pupils? In what grades? 
To what extent? 

The majority of these cities use the Terman 
group tests for grades 7 to 12 and the National 
in grades 3 to 6. Los Angeles and Palo Alto 
we also Detroit First Grade Intelligence Tests, 
also the Haggerty and Delta I, and San Luis 
Obispo the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Men- 
tal Test. 

Long Beach sends this valuable comment: 
“Group tests are used for preliminary classifi- 
cation in nearly all schools. They are a val- 
able aid in placing the new pupil, before we 
have time to become well acquainted with his 
scholarship. They save time for the pupil. It 
is the opinion of those using them that, though 
they do not correlate perfectly with scholar- 
ship, they correlate with it as well as one 
leacher’s estimate correlates with another and 
they function quickly and impersonally.” 


o 


Palo Alto suggests: “Our present aim is to 
obtain a fairly reliable intelligence quotient 
of each child from grades one through eight, 
to be supplemented by the results of educa- 
tional tests as a basis for future reclassifica- 
tion. In a few cases children with exceptionally 
high scores have been given extra promotions; 
in other doubtful cases the results of the tests 
have been used in making a decision as to 
the fitness of a child for a regular promotion. 
The aim also has been for each teacher to 
know the ability of her pupils so that she 
might adapt her methods to individual needs.” 


il 

Do you take into account also,—The educa- 
tional achievements of the pupils? The per- 
sonal opinion of the teachers? 

The testimony was unanimous that in the 
classification of pupils educational achievement 
and also personal opinion of the teachers 
should be taken into account. Pomona sug- 
gests that consideration be also given to the 
social development of the child. San Luis 
Obispo believes that classification based solely 
upon mental tests should be confined to the 
primary grades. Shasta and Venice also con- 
sult the school nurse. 


Wl 

In what subjects have you used educational 
tests such as Woody-McCall Arithmetic Tests? 
What use have you made of the results of these 
tests? 

Extensive use has been made of educational 
tests in arithmetic, reading and spelling for 
diagnostic and classification purposes. They 
not only determine placement, but are a check 
on teaching efficiency. San Jose and Santa 
Ana suggest their value in analyzing types of 
difficulties in subject matter, and indicating 
where instruction may be improved. Santa 
Rosa has special promotions based upon edu- 
cational achievement test and educational quo- 
tient. 

Ontario reports: ‘We also give each year, 
in February one form of the standard achieve- 
ment tests in grades three to eight, inclusive. 
Our pupils are then classified, using as a point 
of departure the mental age; if this, however, 
varies very materially from the teacher’s judg- 
ment and the achievement tests, the case is 
given further study, although we have found 
yery little difficulty along this line.” 

In Long Beach: “Last year (1923-24) all 
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classes in the district were given educational 

tests according to the schedule below. Some 

40,000 such tests were used. In addition to 

this many additional tests were requisitioned 

by teachers who wished to make more of a 

diagnosis than the survey tests made. 

Grades Test (Long Beach) 

4B-8A Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamental of 
Arith. 

3B-8A Monroe Revised Silent Reading, form 1. 

8A Courtis Series B Arithmetic. 

5B-8A Stone Reasoning Test, Arith., form 2. 

3B-8A Spelling based on Ayres scale. 

3B-8A Monroe Revised Silent Reading, form 2. 

5B-8A Courtis Series B, Arithmetic. 

Berkeley uses Haggerty’s Sigma 1 Reading 
Tests (grades 1 and 2) Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Test (grades 3 to 9) Woody-McCall Arith- 
metic, Ayres’ Buckingham’s Extension Spelling 
Scale, Stanford Achievement Test. 

Berkeley has established four types of 
classes besides the normal classes. 

a Special Atypical Classes for the average, 
below normal pupil. Half time spent in manual 
work. Number pupils in class limited to 16. 
Effort made to discover and train any special 
ability that each pupil may show, with the 
view that he may become partially or wholly 
self-supporting. 


b. Special Limited Classes for mentally dull 
pupil unable to do normal grade work. Course 


of study modified to a minimum course. Pro- 
moted to Limited Class of next grade. 

c. Special Opportunity Classes (adjustment 
classes) for pupils of normal mental capacity 
who are working in grades below where they 
should be because of illness, moving about, etc. 
Purpose to adjust the pupil and send him back 
to the regular class. 

d. Special Accelerated Classes for very su- 
perior pupils. Purpose to cover curriculum in 
less time or cover enriched curriculum at nor- 
mal pace. 

Oakland is making comprehensive use of 
both group and education tests to assist in 
classifying pupils in section of superior, aver- 
age and limited. The classification affects the 
entire school enrollment. 

Los Angeles is carrying on extensive experi- 
ments with X. Y. Z. Classification feeling that 
this homogeneous ability grouping is a decided 
improveinent on the old plan. Adjustment and 
opportunity rooms are also provided. The Ele- 
mentary School Counselor determines the 
placement of pupils from the rating each pu- 
pil receives in group and educational tests, 


from special considerations such as health, go 
cial conditions, and from the personal opinioy 
of the teachers. Thus, not only are the pupils 
more accurately classified for purposes of jp. 
struction, but there is a better understanding 
on the part of teachers of the difficulties anj 
abilities of the children in their classes 
that more appropriate educational directioy 
and treatment may be provided. 


IV 

Are you satisfied with your system of class. 
ification? If not, what changes do you desire? 

The last point of the questionnaire brought 
out so many interesting opinions that it is dit. 
ficult to condense them. Most of the replies 
indicate that we are yet in an experimental 
stage. No one is entirely satisfied. 

Los Angeles is working on special curricula 
for the X. Y. Z. groups. Valuable material is 
being continually furnished for adjustment 
rooms. 

Palo Alto feels that two principles are most 
important; grouping together those equal in 
achievement and grouping together those able 
to progress at about the same rate. 

Berkeley suggests: “Junior high and senior 
high school curricula should be changed to fit 
the needs of pupils of limited mental capacity. 
Elective subjects and slow or rapid classes in 
the same subject will not meet the need. The 
limited pupil demands a different course of 
study. In elementary grades the curriculum 
for limited pupils should be made simpler, but 
similar to that of the regular grades.” 

Riverside desires: A means of testing the 
qualities like industry, perseverance, courage, 
willingness to work, an objective, which are 
necessary to success. 

Fresno writes: “We are trying out varying 
types of classification. As soon as a principal 
wants to try a new type we go ahead with it. 
We do not know a best way yet. However, 
we are tending toward the following type of 
classification and school organization in schools 
of 600 pupils: 

1. Classification on basis of achievement 
in arithmetic and reading and Intelligence, 
with considerable weight being given to the 
teacher’s judgment. 

2. Formation of special classes, called 
Adjustment Classes to take care of children 
at the extremes of the range. (These are 
given the individual instruction material 
based on the Los Angeles Adjustment Room 
materials.)” 


(Continued on Page 337) 
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~ ECHOES FROM CINCINNATI 
Two Californians Report 


A RICH MEETING 

HE Cincinnati convention was unusually 

rich in features that .were of exceeding in- 
terest to superintendents: I was particularly 
interested at this time in the discussions, that 
had to do with the elementary school curricu- 
lum and the best methods for putting over any 
curriculum once adopted. 

The Department’s Committee on Curriculum 
made a wonderful report. The findings of the 
general committee and the sub-committees 
which are carrying on research in the essen- 
tials of each elementary school’ subject, will 
prove a strong stimulus for the revisions of 
many courses of study throughout the United 
States. A report of this work is contained in 
the Third Yearbook of the Department. 
Teachers generally will be greatly interested 
in the detailed information contained in this 
yearbook. Primary teachers will be especially 
interested in the research work carried on in 
reading. The committee is acting as a clear- 
ing house for all the curriculum investigations 
now being made in the United States and is 
in position to render valuable assistance to 
our own California curriculum committee now 
engaged in a similar study. 

“How best to put the curriculum over” re- 
ceived the attention of one entire session, in 
addition to many discussions in other sessions. 
The advocates of the individualized method of 
instruction, as exemplified by the Winnetka 
plan, presented their arguments in a forceful 
way. The plan is gaining many followers each 
year and all progressive teachers will want 
to look into the merits of the system. 

Dr. William Kirkpatrick’s appraisal of the 
plan is worthy of a.careful study. I was 
greatly impressed with the progress that is 
being made in curriculum building and in 
adapting our methods ‘of instruction to meet 
the individual differences. 


Size of Classes 


The report of P. R. ‘Stevenson, of Ohio Uni- 
versity, on the results of an investigation car- 
tied on in four leading cities of Ohio, in an ef- 
fort to determine “the relation of the size of 
classes to teaching efficiency” was extremely 
interesting and occasioned much discussion. 
Teachers were given classes of twenty-four 
pupils one semester and forty-eight another 
semester, intelligence: tests being used to pre- 


vent favoring either group with superior chil- 
dren. Accomplishment quotients were fre- 
quently determined. The findings seemed to 
indicate that the size of the class had little 
bearing on the results obtained. This is the 
first attempt to scientifically measure the re- 
sults of teaching small and large classes. There 
have been many guesses and opinions as to 
the effect of crowding classes. The findings of 
this investigation are not in harmony with 
the generally accepted opinions. Other inves- 
tigations are likely to follow. 


GEORGE C. BUSH, 
Superintendent of Schools, South Pasadena. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


HE National Convention this year was a 

great inspiration to all its members. The 
key-note of the whole convention was training 
for good citizenship and the development of 
fine Christian character. 


I left the convention feeling that the impor- 
tant thing in our educational work is to develop 
the qualities of honesty, loyalty to our gov- 
ernment and institutions, and fine Christian 
principles. The finest type of citizen is the 
one who uses all his talents, time and energy 
for the betterment and happiness of his asso- 
ciates. The inspiration, leadership and guid- 
ance of the teacher was emphasized as the 
important factor in developing a definite feel- 
ing of responsibility, a high moral sense, and 
a .kindly Christian attitude towards fellow- 
men on the part of our children. 


The d'scussions of the technical work of 
the school’ were comprehensive and practical. 
The whole attitude of the convention was an 
onward look for better and bigger things. The 
program throughout was constructive. The 
time was devoted to reports along lines of 
investigation. The good to each superintendent 
who attended will come from the opportunity 
given to check up on all the lines of work in 
his own system. 


I am sure that every member of the con- 
vention returned to his home’ reffeshed and 
inspired as a result of the local program of 
music, pageantry and artistic development pro- 
vided by the schools of Cincinnati. 


HENRY C. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Diego. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Annual Meeting, April 11, 1925 


HE annual meeting of the California Coun- 
‘Tn of Education took place at the Arlington 

hotel, Santa Barbara, on April 11. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President Mark Kep- 
pel, at 9:45 o’clock a. m. 

Roll call by Secretary Chamberlain, disclosed 
the presenee of the following members: 

Bay Section—W. L. Bachrodt, Jeanette Bar- 
rows, A. J. Cloud, Roy W. Cloud, A. S. Colton, 
A. G. Elmore, E. G. Gridley, J. E. Hancock, Eva 
Holmes, Fred M. Hunter, David R. Martin, A. E. 
Monteith, Mary F. Mooney, Leonard Lundgren 
(for Mr. Gwinn), Bruce Painter, Lulu Shelton, 
Elizabeth Sherman. 

Central Seetion—S. J. Brainard, Wm. John 
Cooper, C. L. Geer, O. S. Hubbard, Miss M. L. 
Richmond, Charles E. Teach, Robert J. Teall, 
Mrs. Alice Mulcahey, Louis P. Linn. 

Central Coast Section—Robert L. Bird, Cath- 
erine U. Gray, T. S. McQuiddy, Mrs. Cecil Davis 
Peck. 

Northern Section—Sam Chaney, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes. 

Nerth Ceast Section—Roy Good, Shirley Perry, 
H. B. Stewart. 

Southern Section—George E. Bettinger, George 
C. Bush, A. R. Clifton, Walter B. Crane, J. A. 
Cranston, Wm. P. Dunlevy, Mary E. Frick, J. W. 
Gastrich, Isabella Hilditch, C. R. Holbrook, 
Rockwell D. Hunt, Ida C. Iversen, Jeanette 
Jacobson, Mark Keppel, Ira C. Landis, Gertrude 
Leland, Florence E. Martin, F. F. Martin, R. P. 
Mitchell, George U. Moyse, Mary I. Newby, A. S. 
Pope, Irving Raybold, Blanche Reynolds, Claude 
W. Sandifur, A. P. Shibley, W. L. Stephens, Paul 
Stewart, W. L. Stuckey, W. R. Tanner, A. F. 
Vandegrift, Guy V. Whaley, Dorothy Wheelis, 
R. D. White, J. A. Woodruff, Ada York, Mrs. 
Grace EB. M. Vinnicum, Eugenia West Jones. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Coun- 
cil were approved as printed and sent to mem- 
bers. 

Following a preliminary statement by Presi- 
dent Keppel in which he offered a well de- 
served eulogy on the life and work of E. Morris 
Cox, the report of the Executive Secretary was 
presented, approved and ordered printed. 

Under the head of unfinished business there 
was brought forward the question of delegates 
to the N. E. A. The apportionment as suggested 
by the Board of Directors was approved, and 
on motion of Mr. A. J. Cloud, the Secretary was 
authorized to make appointments of delegates 
upon the recommendation of president and sec- 
retary of each section. The Secretary asked 
that State Director Dunlevy act with him jointly 
in this matter. It was decided that in case the 
delegates chosen by the various sections were 
unable to attend, that the presidents and secre- 
taries of the sections be allowed to appoint sub- 
stitutes. 

The Secretary presented the Auditor’s report, 
the statement of financial condition as of 
December 31, 1924, and the statement of rev- 
enues and expenses. Reports were on motion 
approved, with suggestion that they be pub- 


E. I. Cook, 


lished in the Sierra Educational News. Counc 
approved the action of the Board of Directory 
in appropriating $250 to the International Kip. 
dergarten Union Convention. 

A detailed discussion of the request for , 
new section in Tulare County brought out the 
fact that there should be some genera! lin 
of policy laid down to be pursued by the Board 
of Directors in questions of this kind. On mo. 
tion of Mr. Bachrodt that a committee be em. 
powered to draft a “rule of procedure,” ang 
that the whole question be taken up by , 
committee, chair appointed Mr. Bachrodt, Hunter 
and Sandifur as such committee. 

Secretary read an appreciative telegram of 
greeting from Superintendent Will C. Wood, 
and on motion drafted a return telegram ex. 
pressing the approval of the Council in the work 
of the Superintendent. 

Mr. Dunlevy, State Director of the N. E. 4. 
addressed the Council in behalf of a large at- 
tendance of delegates from California to the 
Indianapolis meeting. 

A. J. Cloud, on behalf of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, addressed the 
Council in memory of E. Morris Cox and out- 
lined a plan for the seeuring of a suitable por- 
trait. A resolution was adopted authorizing the 
President to appoint a committee to procure 
such portrait or painting of Mr. Cox, and that 
$500 or as much of such sum as necessary, be 
appropriated for such purpose. A number of 
Council members spoke in approval of this plan 
and in high regard for Mrs. Cox. 

Life memberships in the N. E. A. were voted 
by the Council to State Superintendent Wood 
and President Keppel. The latter responded 
feelingly to this action. 

The President, as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, called to the chair Director Stephens. 
In presenting his report on Legislation, Presi- 
dent Keppel outlined the situation at Sacra- 
mento, speaking of the various visits of the 
Committee. He characterized the attitude of the 
body of legislators as being much more favorable 
to education than that of the Legislature of 
two years ago. The report was approved and 
ordered printed. On motion of Mr. David R. 
Martin, the Secretary was instructed to send a 
telegram of thanks from the Council whose 
Senators Jones and Harris for their stalwart 
work. Director Wm. John Cooper was called 
to the floor by the Chair and responded appro- 
priately. 

The Secretary was authorized to send a word 
of appreciation to President Clark, Mrs. Bryant 
and Mr. Jarvis, members of the State Board, 
whose attitude toward educational matters is 
for the best interests of the schools. 


Reports ef Committees 
Report of Committee on Duties and Functiont 
of State School Administrative Authorities, was 
presented by Chairman Cooper. Report is 
printed in this issue. Report on Americaniza- 
tion, J. E. Hancock, Chairman; report to appear 


(Continued on page 343) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 


S AN organization we are not forgetting 
A that it is not enough to say what ought to 
be done, but that we should help to do what 
ought to be done. We are making known to 
the legislators that there are certain bills intro- 
duced this year about which we have decided 
opinions. First is the Deuel Bill, against which 
we have protested, believing that it would be 
a very unwise procedure to inaugurate dual 
control of the state department of education, 
and also to make the appointment of the direc- 
tor through a partisan channel. 

We have been eager for years to see proper 
authority granted for the conduct of cafeterias 
and have sponsored the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Lewis. This seems to be favorably con- 


sidered. To bring better opportunities to crip- 


pled children by providing separate schools for 
them is also one of the ideas we favor. We 
favor the new part-time school bill, and also 
believe in the proper regulation of private 
trade schools. 

The Tenure Bill is of course a big improve- 
ment over the first bill. The P.-T. A. believes 
in protecting teachers against the uncertainty 
of tenure. The teacher in the smaller schools 
needs most protection. 

Assembly Bill 310 has attracted belated but 
heated discussion. The bill as originally drawn 
might be interpreted to regulate all funds 
created, either by student bodies or by P.-T. A.’s, 
and the disbursement of such funds would de- 
pend on boards of education or school trustees. 
The bill is bound to curtail the funds it is sup- 
posed to reach. It will react upon high schools 
so as to greatly lessen interest in the school 
activities. The spirit of high school loyalty is 
maintained in no small part by activities which 
require funds to maintain them. A proper check 
on such funds can be kept by principals and 
student body officers. The boards of education 
frequently are not sufficiently informed to 
understand the most efficient administration of 
the funds. The students themselves need to 
be taught their lessons of thrift, not by having 
their money taken from them but by well- 


considered advice and assistance in their man- 
agement of school activities. 
State Convention 

The state convention at Fresno, beginning 
May 12, will have several new departures as to 
the program. The details of the work done by 
locals, and generally given by Federation presi- 
dents, will be incorporated in the reports of 
state chairmen, or district presidents, and also 
will be considered at the round-table. There will 
be more round-table conferences than last year. 
General suggestions for efficient work will be 
given, as well as drill in Parliamentary proced- 
ure. The problems of district and federation 
presidents will be discussed in their separate 
conferences. Fresno will do its best to make us 
comfortable and happy. Hotel California is to 
be the headquarters and the Auditorium will 
be the convention meeting place. 

Our convention last year at Pasadena was 
the largest convention any state group has 
ever held. We had 1,123 delegates, which was 
a splendid number. Fresno will not have so 
many neighboring cities to draw from, but 
motor parties from all sections of the state are 
now being arranged to carry the delegates to 
the convention. 

National Convention : 

The National Convention at Austin, Texas, 
will last from April 27 to May 2. Several Cali- 
fornia delegates will attend, and will bring 
back the National convention news to our 
state. Mrs. A. H. Reeve has planned a very 
attractive program. We wish we could send 
our full quota of 90 delegates. 

President’s Visits 

During January and February, the president 
visited the southern and central sections of the 
state and is now planning to visit the northern 
sections. All the northern districts are diffi- 
cult to cover, as the territory for each district 
is larger, and the cities are scattered. The 
district conventions bring in the delegates 
from remote places. By attending these con- 
ventions, the President hopes to get in touch 
with many localities. Splendid work is being 
done, and California has reason to be very 
proud of its advance. 


(Continued on Page 349) 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state education affairs of general interest.] 


Pacific Coast Conference 
EAR Sir: 
The tentative program of the Pacific 
Coast Conference which is to be held May 22nd 
and 23rd, at Berkeley, follows: 
Friday afternoon, May 22, Dean Kemp, Chairman 
Address of welcome by Dean Buwalda, Dean 
of the Interand Summer Session. 
Topic for the afternoon, “California Cur- 
riculum Study.” 
Addresses, Dr. W. C. Bagley, Dr. Kyte. 


Friday evening, May 23, Truman L. Kelley, 
Chairman. 

Topic “California Curriculum Study” 

Addresses, Dr. W. C. Bagley, Dr. Kyte. 


Saturday morning, May 23, Hardin Hughes or 
J. Harold Williams, Chairman. 
Topic, “Measurements” (some phase of) 
Address, speaker to be selected by South- 
ern Section. 
Address, Dr. W. C. Bagley. 


Saturday afternoon, May 23. 
Chairman. 
Topic, “Research in the Field of Teacher 
Training.” 
Address, Professor Lee (vocational teacher 
training). 
Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
Professor Rugh, 
Will C. Wood. 


J. C. De Voss, 


Saturday evening, May 23, P. D. K. Dinner, 
Dr. Cubberley, Chairman. 
Topic, “Building Score Cards.” 
Address, John Almack, 
Discussion, L. H. Peterson. 
Yours very truly, 
J. C. DE VOSS, 
San Jose State Teachers College. 


Education and Social Work 


DUCATION is social service. It is certainly 

a most fundamental fact in the most import- 
ant aspect of social service. The school trans- 
mits to the generations the entire social her- 
itage. At the forthcoming meeting of the 
California Conference on Social Work a most 
earnest effort will be made to interest educators 
in the problems of California and to give educa- 
tion a place which belongs to it as part of a 
social service conference. 


The topic to be discussed at one of the ses- 
sions will deal with the cost of public education 
and our ability to meet it. Will: C. Wood, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, will deal 


with the question: “Is Education Costing Too 
Much?” 


Education is broader than school teaching. A 
large number of avenues are being opened up 
by the public school undreamed of by the public 
and the teachers a generation ago. One of the 
newest and most interesting of these projects 
is the organization of the department of home 
teaching and the visiting teacher. One of the 
meetings of the Education Section will deal 
with this topic. 

The public library, ‘particularly as it operates 
in the rural districts under the county library 
organization is another force in education and 
socialization, under the leadership of Milton J. 
Ferguson, State Librarian. One of the meetings 
will deal with the place and the work of public 
libraries in California. 


JOHN LOUIS HORN, Chairman, 


Education Section, Professor of Education, 
Mills College. 


A Tribute 


EAR Sir: 

That last issue of the Sierra News giving 
account of Burbank was a “scoop.’’ How 1 wish 
every school man and school woman were a 
Luther Burbank, taking human prickly cacti 
and making them into useful members of so- 
ciety, one who could make white and luscious 
human blackberries out of sour, dried-up youth 
and who could turn the much-despised, shriveled 
human prunes into something tempting. 

Sincerely, 


ARTHUR DEAN. 


National Arts Club, 
New York City. 


Edinburgh 


EAR Mr. Chamberlain: 
Any publicity which you can give to the 
World Conference in the Sierra Educational 
News will be greatly appreciated by me. I have 
written hundreds of letters during the last three 
or four weeks and have done everything possible 
to arouse interest in the Edinburgh meeting. 


It is chiefly through papers such as yours 
that the teachers will learn of the importance 
of the meeting. I shall deeply appreciate any 
efforts you may make to inform the California 
teachers of the meeting and to encourage any 
who may be going to Europe for tours to come 
by way of Edinburgh. 

With very best wishes, I am 

Truly yours, 


Cc. H. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
World Federation of Education Associations 
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An Invitation 
International Kindergarten Union 


EAR FRIENDS: 
As Superintendent of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, I take pleasure in announcing 
that our city is to be hostess to the International 
Kindergarten Union, which meets in convention 
here July 8th to 11th. 

The Kindergarten-Primary Department of our 
own city and similar departments of other cities 
in Southern California are making plans for 
this convention. Because this convention is of 
particular interest to those who are dealing 
with young children I am urging that your of- 
fice co-operate with us in giving the widest 
publicity to this event. Since the convention 
is being held during the vacation time, many of 
your teachers will be glad to know about it 
because it may influence them not only to come 
to the convention, but to spend their vacation 
in California. There are a number of summer 
schools in session here in Los Angeles which 
have secured faculties eminently qualified to 
give courses equal to any in the land. This 
too, should be a determining factor with the 
teachers throughout the country in planning 
for their summer. 

The Board of Education, the Superintendent 
of Schools and the Supervisor of Primary Edu- 
cation in our city, as well as the entire teach- 
ing body, extend to you and your co-workers a 
cordial invitation to spend this convention time 
and, if possible, the entire summer in our city. 

Very truly yours, 
SUSAN M. DORSEY, 
Superintendent, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


Physical Examinations 


URSUING the policy inaugurated last year, 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the State 


Board of Health will this spring conduct a 
campaign to encourage the parents of children, 
who will enter school for the first time next 
fall, to have their children given a thorough 
physical examination, by a physician, so that 
any handicaps may be discovered and, if pos- 
sible, removed before the child enters school. 
Since the attitude of children, their progress 
in school and their successful education are 
dependent upon their physical fitness, every 
superintendent, principal, and teacher should 
cooperate with state and local health agents in 
making this campaign effective. Superintend- 
ents might well call to the attention of their 
teachers the instructions on page 9 and the 
form letter on page 37 of the Manual in Health 
Supervision and Instruction recently distrib- 
uted by the State Board of Education to the 
elementary teachers of the state. Your atten- 
tion is called to the fact, however, that all 
children whose parents protest against physical 
examination must be excused therefrom and 
that no child can be debarred from school privil- 
eges if his parents fail to have the physical 
examination above mentioned made. 
Very truly yours, 
WILL C. WOOD, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


San Francisco Salaries 
EAR Sirs: 

The public school teachers of San Fran- 
cisco are making an effort to have their salaries 
put on a favorable basis. San Francisco ranks 
much lower in salary schedule-than many cities 
of its size and importance. The salaries of 
teachers in St. Louis were recently increased 
as follows: Elementary from $2100 to $2700; 
Junior High from $2600 to $3200, and Senior 
High from $3200 to $4000. The figures repre- 
sent maximum salaries of classroom teachers. 


We are asking that the maximum salary of 
the high school teacher be increased from $2400 
to $3200; and that other teachers be given pro- 
portional increases. 


You have on other occasions taken an active 
interest in the welfare of our public schools. 
Your good will in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL S. MOHR, Secretary, 
San Francisco Federation of Teachers. 


Penny-Wise 


O the Editor: 

Every parent wants his child to be 
healthy, to be intelligent, and to have the right 
ideals. Not every parent realizes that getting 
these things for his child depends largely on 
having teachers competent and well-trained. 
Professional teachers with broad outlook can- 
not be had at pennywise salaries. There is 
a colossal shortage of trained teachers. Our 
Research Division has just issued the most com- 
prehensive report on public school salaries yet 
made. For the first time in our educational his- 
tory this information is available for this year 
while boards are actually working on the prob- 
lem. 


We believe you will want to look into the 
Research Bulletin on Public School Salaries. It 
is as readable as a novel, with live illustrations 
of vital situations. One can find just what 
teachers in cities like his are being paid. The 
whole Bulletin is built on the philosophy that 
the child’s, not the teacher’s, welfare is at stake. 

When a school board employs teachers it is 
buying the future of the children in the com- 
munity it serves. It is buying in a competitive 
market. If it wants good teachers it must pay 
the price. 

Very cordially yours, 
JOY ELMER MORGAN, 
Managing Editor, Journal of the 
N. E. A. Association. 


The Breed Tells 
EAR Editor: 

During the War we were startled when 
the figures showed the physical and mental 
level of the American population. In our trav- 
els each day we are thrown face to face with 
the question whether American’s stock is not 
degenerating. We note the enormous number 
of defectives which we are supporting. We see 
the number of criminals increasing. We see 
our taxes mounting. 
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We see the better grades of humanity dying 
out from lack of children. We see the poorer 
grades increasing. We see the threat of un- 
desirable immigration. There is scarcely a 
man or woman of us but who has viewed the 
situation with lament, and felt that “something 
must be done about it.” 

Until recently we have had no opportunity 
to do anything but deplore. Individually we 
cannot stem the tide. But now the Eugenics 
Society has been formed. It is an outgrowth of 
this anxiety of thinking people, and represents 
the organized efforts of all interested persons in 
a solid march toward a better America. 

By a vote of the central Committee, the time 
within which charter memberships wil be ac- 
cepted has been extended. Any qualified person 
who desires to became a charter member of 
the Eugenics Society of the United States of 
America is invited to communicate with the 


EUGENICS COMMITTEE OF THE UW. S. A. 


Irving Fisher, 


Los Angeles. Chairman. 


A Good Record 
tae 

The following data concerning the dis- 
tribution of elementary children in the Sacra- 
mento Public Schools on the basis of chrono- 
logical age, shows a better distribution than is 
generally found. This is especially true re- 
garding retardation. 

Accelerated asseee-eeeee 4.85 per cent 

Normal ...73.67 per cent 

Retarded 21.48 per cent 
The “companion class plan”, is the type of 
organization used up to and including the 5th 
grade. The fact that retardation is low, is 
good evidence that the type of organization 
used is a large factor in reducing retardation. 
The data is of March 1, 1925. The A. D. A. in 
the elementary schools for 1923-24 was 8446. 

Yours truly, 
J. R. OVERTURF, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


Arts and Crafts 


e Editor: 

I was extremely interested in the “Arts 
and Crafts” number. My feeling has always been 
that we do not stress sufficiently the better and 


finer things of life. In too many instances, the 
work in manual arts becomes nothing more 
than mere shop and tool manipulation. Design, 
art, and the influences produced thereby, are 
too often relegated to the background or re- 
ceive no attention whatsoever. The numerous 
suggestions in your “Arts and Crafts Number” 
should receive a wide distribution. 

I hope that your statements will produce 
proper results and I certainly shall take the 
opportunity of using freely from the magazine 
in promoting such activities. 


Sincerely Yours, 
: H. W. SHMIDT, 
Supervisor of High Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Merced County 
EAR Mr. Chamberlain: 

I am enclosing report of C.T.A. dues paig 
by the teachers of Merced County for the yea; 
1925. I believe our county had made an ey. 
cellent showing for this year, nearly 100 per 
cent throughout. 

Cc. T. A. membership books were placed in the 
hands of the rural supervisors. The supervisors 
gave to each teacher under rural supervision 
receipt. The teacher either gave the supervisor 
the money for her dues or sent a check to this 
office later. The result is that in the schools 
under rural supervision we have 100 per cent 
membership. The high schools did not all d 
as well. 

Yours truly, 
Cc. S. WEAVER, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


Keep Up the Good Work! 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
EAR Editor: 

Thank you for the “Arts and Crafts Num- 
ber” of the Sierra Educational News. Such an 
issue indicates the improvement of the status of 
art education, and is encouraging to those of us 
working in the field. There are many signs that 
educators in general are beginning to turn the 
attention to art education and its possibilities, 

And many big and broad things educationally 
and otherwise, come out of the West! 


Keep up 
the good work! 


Yours very sincerely, 
MINNA McLEOD BECK, 
Art Supervisor. 


Central California Arts 
Fresno, California. 
EAR Sir: 

The Central California Art Association 
organized in 1922 to awaken interest along art 
lines, in the San Joaquin Valley. Under the 
leadership of Florence Gamble, our first presi- 
de, we were able to make a decided start by in- 
augurating a Raisin Day Poster Contest. Each 
year we have tried to do something definite along 
some line of art. Last institute we had Mr. 
Lucien La Blandt from the School of Fine Arts, 
who gave an exhibition of costume designing. 
The Association holds its meetings quarterly 
and usually meets as a luncheon club. The May 
meeting will be a picnic. 


Respectfully, 
DORIS POWELSON, Secretary, 
Central California Arts Association. 


Twenty-seven Subjects 
EAR Mr. Chamberlain: 
In reading your article “Luther Burbank; 
The Man of Tomorrow,” you refer to a survey of 
the twenty-seven statutory subjects in the ele- 
mentary curriculum. We are very much in- 
terested in this topic just now. 


Cordially yours, 
EDGAR F. FOWLER, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


THE REDWOODS OF DYERVILLE FLATS 

Excerpt from a poem by Professor Leo G. 

Schussman, Humboldt State Teachers’ College, 

Arcata. 

HALL now the last great landmarks of the 

S ages be despoiled? 

Shall so the remnants of these Nature shrines 
be thus demoiled? 

Ye men of Humboldt, true to him whose name 
ye own, 

Whose love for Nature places him upon her 
highest throne, 

Who loved our trees, these noble redwoods of 
the flats and hills; 

In his chaste spirit let us band to thwart this 
foe that kills 

Our noble friends, so that along the highways 
of our land 

This rear-guard of these ancient trees in peace 
may stand, 

A tribute to the higher life in man, that spirit 
true, 

Of service which must permeate real freedom 
through and through. 


THIRD YEAR BOOK 


N. E. A. Department Superintendence 


RADITION and opinion, unsupported by 

facts, are no longer sufficient reasons for 
including any topic in the school curriculum,” 
says the third yearbook. “The material avail- 
able for instruction is so vast,” it states, “that 
no one person can hope to master more than a 
small portion of it.” 

How is selection to be made? The subjects 
in the elementary school curriculum are those 
intended for universal study. They must meet 
the tests of social usefulness and individual 
development, achievement, and happiness. It 
deals with ‘“‘Research in Constructing the Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum.” Nearly one hun- 
dred painstaking studies are reported, many of 
which took the entire time of a trained inves- 
tigator for a year or more. Edwin C. Broome, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
chairman of the commission. The need of con- 
stant revision of the curriculum is emphasized, 
as well as the fact that variations in the ma- 
terial to be taught in schoolrooms must be 
provided from the standpoints of national, com- 
munity and individual needs. 


Men and Dates 


The studies get right down to detail, for in- 
Stance, the frequency of reference in papers 
and magazines to persons in American history, 
Was accurately determined, thus providing a 
list of the most prominent Americans. As might 
be expected. Lincoln, Washington, Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Andrew Jackson, Roosevelt, 
Grover Cleveland, and Woodrow Wilson are 


prominent in this list. The six dates in early 
American history, ranked of greatest impor- 
tance for memorizing in the elementary school, 
are 1776, 1492, 1607, 1789, 1620 and 1803. 

To discover the things that people do outside 
the ordinary routine covered by school instruc- 
tion was the object of several studies. One of 
these deals interestingly with unspecialized 
practical activities in the household. Topics 
illustrating the kind of data gathered are, 
housing standards, ventilation, furniture, floor 
coverings, automobiles, house-cleaning, gar- 
dening, the chief household fuels and their 
comparative importance, clothing in the budget, 
to know exactly what place fruits occupy in 
the food plan, to identify a veneer, to adjust 
the budget so as to be able to buy durable, 
instead of cheap, furniture. 


CURRICULUM PRACTICES 
HE junior high school and grades 5 and 6 

are surveyed by James M. Glass, in a 181- 
page supplementary educational monograph is- 
sued by the University of Chicago Press. Mr. 
Glass is director of junior high schools, State of 
Pennsylvania, and speaks authoritatively. This 
scientific treatise covers the need for reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum, the core curriculum, 
electives, subject divisions of the constants, and 
units of teaching. The investigations, carried 
on under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Fund, and in 14 cities, includes Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, California. 

There is nothing more characteristic of Amer- 
ican schools than the fact that they are organ- 
ized and conducted as independent local units. 
Especially is it true that each school system 
arranges the details of its courses of study 
without coercion from any outside authority. 

The wide divergences in the practices of 
American schools can be made a most helpful 
basis for educational progress if some method 
can be devised of finding in the midst of these 
divergences those practices which are most suc- 
cessful. In other words, if the schools of this 
country can take advantage of this free experi- 
mentation by adding to their present local in- 
dependence some means of comparison of results 
which shall serve as a rational guide to local 
initiative, American democratic school organiza- 
tion will be perfected without resorting to the 
kind of authoritative unification of educational 
systems which has been common in Europe. 

In Europe, education has been guided by the 
central governmental authorities. Strict dicta- 
tion of the content of the curriculum and of 
the time allotted to each division of the cur- 
riculum has been the rule. The result is that 
educational practices have been much less sub- 
ject to change in the older civilizations than 
in this country. What has been done in Euro- 
pean schools has, as a consequence, often been 
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better done as compared with the work done in 
schools on this side of the Atlantic, but the 
conservatism inherent in the organization of 


the European schools has prevented the kind. 


of development which has been characteristic 
of our progressive, though less well systema- 
tized, democratic schools. 


A WEDDING 


HE Atlantic Monthly Press, and Little, 

Brown & Company, the oldest book-publish- 
ing firm in Boston, have entered into an as- 
sociation for the promotion of common inter- 
ests. All books hitherto issued by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press will be published in the future 
by Little, Brown & Company, under a distinctive 
trade mark, as ‘Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 
lications.” 

The term will also apply to future books, on 
which the two firms shall agree as representing 
in general the type of publication now identified 
with the Atlantic Monthly Press. All such 
books, many of which have borne or will bear 
a direct relation with The Atlantic Monthly, 
will be prepared for publication, editorially and 
in format, at the Atlantic offices. The processes 
of manufacture and distribution will be handled 
by Little, Brown & Company. The existing At- 
lantic Monthly Press books, including those 
planned for spring publication, will be dis- 
tributed henceforth by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 


Dictation for Modern Business. Gregg Edition. 
By John G. Kirk and George E. Mumford. 
435 pp., il. John G. Winston Co. 1924. $1.40. 
UT of long experience, the authors of 
this book have prepared it with two ob- 

jectives definitely in view. First, to pro- 

vide teachers with new material, organized in 
the best possible way to conserve time and to 
meet the needs of all classes of students; the 
slow, intermediate, and advanced groups in busi- 
ness colleges and the elementary and advanced 

classes in high schools. The book provides a 

complete course that can be covered by high 

school students in two semesters. 

Second, to make the most of the opportunity 
offered in the course of dictation, to supplement 
and reinforce the work of the teacher of business 
English in cultivating originality, taste and 
judgment in the important matter of business 
letter writing. 

The plan of the book has been made to meet 
these objectives. There is almost twice the 
amount of good dictation material usually 
found in books of this character. At the same 
time, there is provided the practice in transcrip- 
tion which is incidental to instruction in type- 
writing, including a much-needed drill in 
punctuation and arrangement; also conscious 
training in matters of style and diction. The 
appendices provide a source of reference to 
which the student will have many occasions to 
turn for help in time of trouble. The shorthand 
vocabulary is a further source of valuable as- 
sistance. 

There are 716 letters in this book and 92 
articles, all interesting and new. The letters 
have been carefully selected, not only to repro- 


duce actual business conditions but also t,o 
provide the student with the best models for 
study and imitation. They deal with business 
on a large and varied basis. They give criticism 
which, if heeded, will save the student many 
unpleasant experiences in actual business life, 
They supply the most approved style illustra- 
tions and provide a much needed drill in punc- 
tuation and arrangement. 

The special articles are from many sources 
and are all new and inspirational. They intro- 
duce the romance of business which in no way 
interferes with their effectiveness for drill in 
dictation. 


John Martin’s Melody Book. Designed for use 
with John Martin’s Melody. Blocks. Com- 
piled and edited by Helen Waldo. 16 p., il, 
John Martin’s Book House. 1921. 


HE Melody Blocks are an approved educa- 

tional toy. They are not a system nor a 
method, but merely accessory equipment. There 
are 120 two-sided reversible blocks with which 
melodies may be built. They are identical in size 
and shape with the white keys of the piano, 
They may be placed upon the keys to represent 
the “C” scale thus synchronizing the impressions 
of sight and sound. There are a number of key 
signatures, so that simple airs may be built 
in different keys. Teachers use the blocks with 
much satisfaction, as interest is created and 
the play-spirit supplants the atmosphere of 
drudgery. 

The Melody Book is adorned with many char- 
acteristically happy Martinesque decorations 
and smiling curliques. Complete instructions 
are given for using the blocks. The scales are 
humanized through Jack and Jill. Hot Cross 
Buns are vended in seven keys. Word building 
is made a zestful game. A whimsical musical 
joke intrigues the child’s fancy. Songs, games 
and tunes are skilfully utilized. It is a book 
and an endless series of games,—of joy, song 
and harmony. ¢ 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories. <A series of in- 
formational silent readers. Edited by W. 
H. Wheeler and Burton Holmes. 

I. Egypt and the Suez Canal. By Susan 
Wilbur, 404 p., il. Teaching suggestions. By 
Delia E. Kibbe. 25 p. 

II. Japan, Korea, and Formosa. By Eunice 

Tietzens. 404 p., il. Teaching suggestions. 

By Delia E. Kibbe. 25 p. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. 1924. 

Charming, unique, profusely illustrated,—these 

very fine travel books will delight the adven- 
turous heart of childhood. They are the “last 
word” in typographically superb school texts. 
Miss Kibbe’s suggestions are well-planned and 
practical. 


America’s Interest in World Peace. By Irving 
Fisher. 123 p., paper covers. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1924. 60 cents. 

There are certain writings which, to the pres- 
ent reviewer, should be read aloud to every 
high school and college assembly, every teach- 
ers’ meeting, in the land. Such a writing is 
this,—a calm, simple, and powerfully convincing 
statement of our duty to the world. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ asked Money Bags long ago. 
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Jesus answered gravely then. Fisher answers 
today. Fisher is irrefutably right—he is an- 
chored on the eternal verities. 


How to Use Your Mind. A psychology of study. 
By Harry D. Kitson. 2d. ed. revised and 
enlarged, 253 p., il. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1925. 


This manual is planned for students and teach- 
ers in the administration of supervised study. 
Dr. Kitson is professor of psychology at Indiana 
University. The first edition of this popular 
“guide-book” appeared in 1916; the second in 
1921. It is well garnished with hints and helps 
and study-aids. 


The School Survey. A textbook on the use of 
school surveying in the administration of 
public schools. By Jesse B. Sears. 440 p., 
il. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1925. $2.25. 

IFTEEN years ago the School Survey Idea 

marked the inauguration of a new and impor- 
tant development in school administrative pro- 
cedure. Surveys have added large and rapidly- 
increasing amounts of valuable material to our 
knowledge of school administration. The school 
survey, beginning first in cities in 1911, has ex- 
tended to the county, state, normal school, and 
university. Its range has widened to include 
many special phases of educational work— 
finance, buildings, course of study, salaries, etc. 


Educational engineering has been materially 
aided by the survey as a new and powerful tool. 
School administration is rapidly being changed 
from guess-work and “rule-of-thumb” proced- 
ures, into a highly scientific and effectively co- 
ordinated program of executive direction. 

Professor Sears, of Stanford University, has 
brought together in well-digested, usable form, 
the contributions which the Survey Movement 
has brought to education. The technique of the 
survey has become well-defined, and enthusiastic 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents everywhere have made applications, to 
a greater or less degree, of the survey method. 

Sears’ introductory thesis is that the technique 
of the survey is essentially a part of the proper 
technique of administration, supervision, and 
teaching. With scholarly restraint and discrim- 
ination he confines himself to the main problems 
arising in one particular type of school system, 
namely, the city. He outlines a clear and logical 
procedure for an actual survey. He demonstrates 
the necessity for having a single point of view, 
and for maintaining that viewpoint consistently 
throughout the survey. 

This text, embodies the material offered (since 
1918) in a Stanford University course on school 
surveys and educational diagnosis. It covers— 
the larger problems of administration; internal 
administration and management; efficiency of 
instruction and supervision. There are 30 tables; 
13 figures; 40 forms; copious questions for class 
discussion; problems for investigation and re- 
port; selected references; and a list of school 
survey reports. 

Among the many chapters of this determina- 
tive text, the reviewer notes with special in- 
terest chapter 10, on Child Accounting. Sears 
shows that to get a measure of real results in 


a school system, 
are satisfactory), 
studied: 

1. Are the children in school? 

2. What progress are they making in their 
courses? 

3. With what success are they pursuing their 
studies? 

4. Are they successful after leaving school? 

This concludes the chapter by asking “Are 
the recorded facts being used?” Reports are of 
no avail that do not eventuate in action or 
policy. Everywhere is needed the dynamic, 
forceful utilization of the facts revealed by child 
accounting, and by surveys in general. Professor 
Sears has given us a forthright text of high 
merit. 

Throughout the book, Sears has emphasized 
at every point investigation and experiment,— 
that is, research,—is the only rational means of 
intelligently carrying on administrative pro- 
cesses in a modern school system. The expert 
has pioneered the way. The time has now come 
for the expert’s knowledge to be taken over 
and integrated into the regular school machinery: 


(granting that other factors 
four sets of facts must be 


What Every Teacher should know about the 
physical condition of her pupils. By James 
Frederick Rogers. 23 p., il. U. C. Bureau 
of Education. 1924. 

Yes, every teacher should know these things. 
Weighing and measuring; nutrition and growth; 
examination of posture, skin, hair, eyes, ears, 
nose, teeth, throat, breath, neck, chest, back, 
legs, feet, clothing; speech defects; commun- 
icable diseases. The modern school does not 
merely ladle out facts, like a frigid soup-kitchen; 
it actively assists in improving and re-creating 
and upbuilding the sweet human’ bodies of its 
dear boys and girls. The modern teacher is a 
wholesome motherly soul, although she may 
not look it. 


Modern Business Geography. By Ellsworth 
Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. 352 
pages. World Book Company. 1924. $2.00. 

This new textbook for the seventh, eighth, or 
ninth school year presents geography from an 
economic standpoint, and the method used is 
peculiarly effective in reawakening the interest 
of pupils who have studied the continents 
twice and think they have already had enough 
geography. 


The Intelligence of Continuation—School chil- 
dren in Massachusetts... By L. Thomas Hop- 


kins. 132 p., il. Harvard University Press. 
1924, $1.75. 


This is No. 5 of the Harvard Studies in Educa- 
tion. Previous studies dealt withthe German 
schoolmaster; the appointment of teachers in 
cities; economics teaching; frequency of English 
speech sounds. Dr. Hopkins, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, has made a bril- 
liant research. He demonstrates that continua- 
tion—school pupils are a highly selected group; 
that the school is making no provision for its 
brightest group; that the school system is de- 
feating its own ends; and that a new curriculum 
and vocational guidance are needed. 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 
Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 


RHYTHM 
Fundamental Rhythms, Number I, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 
Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 


+ 18664 
18759 
626 

- 1015 

+ 727 
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Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes - - 
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By the Waters of Minnetonka - - - 
Songs My Mother Taught Me - 
Farewell to Cucullain - - - - 
To a Wild Rose 
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Song to the Evening Star; Celeste Aida -- 


From an Indian Lodge 0: 
Good News; Live a-Humble- « « « » + 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird : 
1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45388 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of its technique? Or are you giving them the real music itself? Think it over. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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DO YOU KNOW 
x. 


HAT the International Kindergarten Union 
meets in Los Angeles, July 8th-11, 1925. 
II. 
That the Biltmore is to be the headquarters. 
II. 
That there will be three kinds of exhibits: 
(a) Commercial, 
(b) Historical (History of the Develop- 
ment of the Kindergarten.) 
(c) Educational (Showing progress). 
IV. 

That Delegates Day is to be at the University 
of California, Southern Branch. All California 
Kindergarten Primary teachers are expected to 
take part in this day. 

V. 
That the places of meeting will be: 
Trinity Auditorium, 
Biltmore Ballroom, 
University of California, Southern Branch, 
Friday Morning Club, 
University of Southern California. 
VI. 

That foreign representatives will take part in 
the Convention. 

VII. 

That excursions are planned to show our dele- 
gates the interesting places in and around our 
city. 

VIII. 

That many breakfasts, dinners, luncheons and 
teas will be held, especially of state gatherings. 
Ix, 

That we need your spirit to help give publicity 
to the convention among your teachers. Urge 

them all to attend the convention. 


x. 

Any publicity should be sent to Miss Ruth 
Sterry, 116 Temple Street, Los Angeles. Send 
stories of your schools, pictures of activities or 
groups of children in action, or write-up of your 


school system, or some unique features you have 
developed. 


XI. 
That our finances are now absolutely assured. 
XII. 

That you must use our stickers on your let- 
ters to friend, and write to your friends to come 
to the convention, especially your “back East” 
school friends, and above all, do not forget to 
write to your old training teachers. 


XIII. 

That you must see to it that your kindergarten 
and primary teachers learn our rally songs. That 
they compose songs of their own to sing at this 
convention. 

That our General Chairman is M. Madeline 
Veverka, 511, D. F. W. Braun Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Write her if you need information. 


With Plans for the International Kinder- 
garten Union convention, to be held in Los An- 
geles July 8-11, practically completed, the Cali- 
fornia hostess committee, headed by Miss Made- 
line Veverka, is anticipating the largest con- 
vention in the history of the organization. 

One of the greatest attractions of the week 
will be the many excursions planned for en- 
tertainment for delegates and visiting teachers. 
Motor trips to the hills and mountains and 
through the fragrant orange groves of sunny 
California; excursions to the various beaches 
adjacent to Los Angeles; trips across the blue 
bay to the romantic island of Catalina; flights 
up Mt. Lowe, one of the most famous scenic 
trips of the world, are among the excursions 
that will be arranged for those who come to 
the I. K. U. convention. Because of the tre- 
mendous interest in the program arranged and 
the important educational problems to be un- 
dertaken, delegates and visitors will probably 
have to choose among the various trips as there 
will not be time for any one person to take 
them all, but directors of the California hos- 
tess committee are mobilizing automobiles for 
small entertainment committees so that any 
visitor may be personally conducted to the 
points of greatest interest to her. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


Have you ever used John Martin’s 
Book (The Child’s Magazine) 
in your school work? 


Shall we tell you of our Special 
Teacher Bulletin Service, showing 
how to use the magazine as the basis 
for supplementary work in Reading, 
Language, Vocabulary Building, 
Primary Project work, Drawing and 
Color work? 

Adapted for use in grades one to four. 


Sample copy of Magazine and of Bulletin 
will be sent free on request. 


JOHN MARTIN’S 
BOOK HOUSE 


2 


33 West Forty-ninth St., 
New York City 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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A PERFECTED SYSTEM OF READING 


Story Hour Readers, Revised 


Four Books, With Teacher’s Manual, Chart, Perception Cards, and Seat Work 


By IDA COE, Assistant Principal, Public Schools, New York 
And 
ALICE CHRISTIE DILLON, Primary Teacher, Public Schools, New York 


Story Hour Readers Revised for the first three grades are content readers rich in 
literary quality. They open up to the child the delights of good reading, and at the same 
time give him, through their amazingly effective phonetic work, the ability to use a large 
vocabulary. 


The first two books are developed around a small number of words, but the 
thoroughness of their phonetic drill makes possible the recognition of a large number 
of words in Book Two. The story material as well as the vocabulary progresses very 
gradually in difficulty. This careful gradation is one of the strongest features of the 
series and one which all teachers welcome. 


The teachers’ manual is so clear and simple that it can be used with entire satisfac- 
tion by teachers who have had no experience in the teaching of reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SEcOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


NEw YorK CINCINNATI , CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 


If “The Merchant of Venice” Were Buying a School Shakespeare 


He, or even Shylock would feel quite satisfied with his bargain if he were to buy 
the NEW HUDSON EDITION. 


In scholarship, in artistic merit, and in wearing ability this edition gives one many 
times the worth of his money. 


It is a satisfaction in the school or in the library. 
In small, convenient volumes at 45 cents each, net. 


THE FOLLOWING PLAYS 


As You Like It King Richard the Second 
Coriolanus King Richard the Third 
Hamlet Macbeth 

Julius Caesar Merchant of Venice 

King Henry the Fourth, Part One Midsummer Night’s Dream 
King Henry the Fourth, Part Two Much Ado About Nothing 
King Henry the Fifth Romeo and Juliet 

King John : Tempest 

King Lear : Twelfth Night 


Write us for the plays you are to 
read next year. 


GINN & COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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The Exhibitions, in charge of Miss Ethel Sal- 
isbury, will form an interesting feature of the 
convention and is to be of two classes—one 
educational and the other commercial, the lat- 
ter dealing only with equipment and parapher- 
nalia utilized in kindergarten and primary work. 

One of the exhibits will be the famous Cizek 
exhibit, showing the work of the child pupils of 
the arts and crafts schools of Vienna, Austria. 
Nearly 500 art objects will be shown, including 
paintings, stencil work, statues, woodcuts, pot- 
tery and embroidery. All work shown in the 
exhibit are products of children between seven 
and eight years of age, created without models. 

It is hoped that living exhibits of kindergarten 
and primary work in California will be avail- 
able, for the present plans include having some 
of the kindergartens kept open through the I. 
K. U. week. A few of the most interesting 
types of work will be seen in these kindergar- 
tens. Problems of dealing with little foreign 
born children; day school nurseries in which 
children of pre-school age are handled; the or- 
iginal and progressive manner in which the 
problem of teaching foreign born children to 
read English and which has resulted in the re- 
organization of the primary grade, all these 
will be shown in the kindergartens which are 
kept open, if such an arrangement is found 
possible. 

Special efforts have been made by the Cali- 
fornia committee to interest foreign groups in 
the convention. Miss Bessie Stoddard, one of 
the leaders of social and civic welfare work in 
Los Angeles, was made chairman of a foreign 
relations committee of the California hostess 
committee, and through her groups in differ- 
ent countries are being reached and their in- 
terest in the convention aroused. 

Miss Ada Mae Brooks is the chairman of trans- 
portation for the convention and Miss Brooks 
has announced that an excursion to the conven- 
tion will be handled by Raymond Whitcomb, 
and will leave Chicago July 2. 


Mechanical devices win the confidence of the 
public only when efficiency has been built into 
them. Ten years ago the vacuum cleaner was 
looked upon by housewives as a snare and a 
delusion. Today, although some few women 
cling to the belief that it does not clean thor- 
oughly, nine out of ten women regard the vac- 
uum cleaner as indispensable and wonder how 
they ever got along without it. What has been 
done for the vacuum cleaner has been done for 
the mechanical eraser cleaner by the James Lynn 
Company, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
With a motor adapted to any current, with a 
plug suited to any socket, the Little Giant is 
living up to the guarantee of its makers “to 
clean blackboards to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded.” Both the Little Giant and the 
hand operated Simplex are coming to be looked 
upon by school people as indispensable. 


Every county in California makes some con- 
tribution to her mineral wealth, and the state 
as a whole produces a larger variety of minerals 
commercially than any equal area in the world. 
California produces 53 commercial minerals, not 
including many precious stones and gems. 








LIVE BOOKS 
TO BE CONSIDERED 
WHEN REVISING YOUR 
COURSE OF STUDY 


The New Merrill Spellers 
Two-Book and Three-Book Editions 


The Winslow Health Series 
The Land of Health 
Healthy Living, Books I and II 


Elementary English: Spoken and Written 
(Hodge and Lee) 


The Merrill Readers 
From the Primer to the Eighth Reader 


Everyday Citizenship 
(Blachly and Oatman) 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Chicago 





Not just another series but—a definite 
contribution to the teaching of reading. 


THE PATHWAY to READING 


By BESSIE B. COLEMAN, Spe- 
cialist in Reading, WILLIS L. 
UHL, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Wis- 
consin, and JAMES FLEMING 
HOSIC, Professor of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


This new series aims to give the chil- 
dren material worth remembering, to 
afford them pleasure, to help establish 
desirable reading habits, and to teach 
them to read effectively the different 
kinds of matter which they will meet in 
school and out. From the outset, the chil- 
dren are taught to read thoughtfully and 
understandingly. 


PRIMER, FIRST READER and 
SECOND READER now ready 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark Boston Curicaco San Francisco 
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What Is Typewriting Power? 


Typewriting power is the ability to apply typewriting skill to prac- 
tical business problems. Typewriter operation is, of course, essen- 
tial, but it is the application of typewriting skill to actual business 
problems that makes it commercially valuable. It is this underlying 
idea in SoRelle’s 


The New Rational Typewriting 


that has contributed most to its great success. The New Rational Typewriting 
is not simply a collection of exercises for practice. Every letter, every word, every 
sentence, serves a definite scientific purpose. Every line contributes to the student’s 
practical education. Mechanical, imitative processes are replaced by new problems 
that hold attention, increase interest, and energize the development of unusual skill. 
Since the first edition of Rational Typewriting was published, it has been the 
leader in an educational presentation of the subject. The old Rational is the 
unchallenged leader of today; the New Rational simply carries it into a bigger 
area of accomplishment. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY [HELAN BLOg: 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Texts for 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Social Science Course 
The Story of Human Progress, by Leon C. Marshall, University of 
Chicago 


This book “seeks to present an organic view of what it means to live in 
society, how people have lived and do live together, and the conditions essen- 
tial to living together well.” 


Occupational Survey 
What Men Do, by William M. Jackson 
Will give young people a general survey of business and industry and other 
phases of social service. 


Mathematics 
Junior High School Mathematics, First Course 
Second Course $1.00 Third Course 


By William L. Vosburgh, Teachers College, City of Boston, Frederick W. 
Gentleman, Late of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, and Jasper O. 
Hassler, University of Oklahoma. 


Junior Mathematics, Book |! 


Other volumes in preparation. 
By Ernst R. Breslich, University of Chicago 
With these two series we are prepared to supply your need in this field. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street , San Francisco 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 297) 

Oakland, California——The building program 
for the Oakland Public Schools approved by 
the bond issue of October 21, 1919, for $4,975,000 
resulted in the erection of the following list of 
buildings: 3 new high schools; 2 high school 
additions; 5 new junior high schools; 6 additions 
to junior high schools; 2 remodeled junior 
high school buildings; 4 new elementary 
schools; 11 additions to elementary schools; 22 
new school sites. 

Total: 11 new school buildings, 
21 additions, 
384 classrooms, 
15,000 pupils housed. 

In the erection of these buildings standards 
for educational requirements and for construc- 
tion were worked out by committees of the 
educational staff, by expert advisers in special- 
ized departments of the schools, and by the 
construction experts employed by the Board 
of Education. Because of difficulties occasioned 
by changes in administrative policy, the stand- 
ards developed by these committees were never 
fully completed and applied. 

During the campaign for the bond issue of 
$9,600,000, which was approved on September 
30, 1924 by a vote of—Elementary, 36,569; 
High School, 36,977 and 4,833; 5,372 against, 
a promise was made by the Board of Educa- 
tion and its executives that these standards 
would be fully completed and applied in the 
erection of all buildings. The advocates of the 
bond issue, including many women’s organiza- 
tions, carried this message to the voters as a 
definite pledge. 

Complete standardization of the construction 
requirements was carried out in the new Haw- 
thorne School, a structure which was erected 
in the interim between the completion of the 
former building program and the beginning of 
the 1924 building program. The effect of these 
definitely standardized structural requirements 
was evident in the rapidity and perfection with 
which this building was constructed. The con- 
tract for this building was let June 16, 1924. 
“he building was occupied on January 26, 1925, 
as a fully completed structure and at an over- 
head cost of 3.91 per cent. In the erection of 
this school not a single extra-work contract 
was necessary, nor were any asked for or ap- 
proved by the Board. 

Before the tall for the bond election of Sep- 
tember 30, 1924 was issued, a statement of 
standardized requirements for a typical senior 





‘SPOKEN ENGLISH 


Texts by 
S. S. Curry, Px. D., Litt. D. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


A text designed to meet the needs of 
high school students in Reading, Speaking 
and Conversation. Oral English is becom- 
ing increasingly important as a phase of 
education. 


LITTLE CLASSICS FOR 
ORAL ENGLISH 


Initiative steps in Expression, employ- 
ing the Problem Method, with Foot-notes 
containing helpful suggestions on methods 
of teaching Oral English. 





For further information and prices on 
these and more advanced texts on Oral 
English and Interpretation of Literature, 
Address 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
410 Pierce Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Copley Square 


Ready May First 


New Political Globe 


Sixteen Inch 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicage 
Presenting better than can any flat map the 
form of the earth, continental relationships, 
true relative sizes, direction, distance, and 
ocean trade routes. 
‘Drawn with Exceeding Accuracy 
Beautiful in Color 


All lands shown in rich old ivory, national 
boundaries m ribbons of color. Map not 
crowded with detail or names; types, elear 
and legible. 


Don’t forget Geode’s Wall Maps 
Nor Geede’s Scheol Atlas 


Write for circular 


Rand MSNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO Sam Franeisce 
(Dept. B-112) 
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WINSTON 


Success or Failure=Which? 


Educators agree that a pupil succeeds or fails in his studies according 
to his ability to read. If he reads intelligently he will succeed. If he 
is unable to grasp quickly the thought he will fail. 


The 


SILENT READERS [*v 


Interleaved 
Registered U. S. Patent Office Manuals 


By LEWIS AND ROWLAND for 
A Series for Grades One to Eight First Reader 
Teach pupils to read rapidly Second Reader 
Teach pupils to read understandingly 
Teach pupils to analyze and make outlines tn 7 _— 
Test pupils for speed and comprehension Phra C: ~ d. 
Solve the problem of thought getting oe eee 


S 
TEACH PUPILS HOW TO STUDY See 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Oregon, and Texas adopted THE SILENT: READERS in 1924. 


The prominent place which THE SILENT READERS now hold—more than 1,800,000 have 
been distributed—is a direct consequence of results achieved from their use. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER » has 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco rt 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Playground Equipment 


Built by 


American Playground Device Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Climbing Poles —_— Ladders, Flexible See-Saws”' ~ 
Flying Rings “ Horizontal Slides 

Giant Strides .* “Teo Swings 
Horizontal Bars Merry-Go-Round Trapeze 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-California Exposition 


Represented by 


Thos. H. Fallon ; Colin Kirk Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
112 Market Street 33 Ogden Street Caldwell 
Sati’ Francisco, Calif. Denver, Colo. Idaho 


+ aw 
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elementary school, a typical junior high school 
and a typical senior high school, together with 
much of the equipment for these type schools 
had been worked out by the Superintendents’ 
executive council and approved by the Board. 
As soon as the bonds weer approved by the 
people, these standard requirements were am- 
plified, drawings developed to fully exemplify 
them, and presented to the Board for approval. 

This statement of standard requirements 
will govern all those upon the staff of the Men and Women 
Oakland Public Schools and all who in the A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
future will be employed to assist in the con- Phosphate added to cold water is 
struction of the school buildings provided in delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
this program. It is evident that the adoption ion and weariness disappear, 


of these standards will make for rapidity of a 6 ne 


construction, economy in the expenditure of Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
funds, a reduction of overhead, and a decided and a ge make it the ideal 
increase in the educational efficiency of the stimulant. on-alcoholic. Dose: 
buildings. 


tired out 


A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER, 


Superintendent of Schools Horsfords 
Portland, Oregon—The City of Portland, Acid Phosphate 


Oregon, fast outgrew its educational facilities AllD ists 
during the past ten years and it became neces- 
sary to plan an extensive building program. 
When it was decided to ask the voters for a 
bond issue, the problem faced was not what 
should be built, but what should be built first. 
A definite program was needed that would ex- 
tend over a term of years for the needs were 
too great for one bond issue. It was felt that 
no difficulty would be met in securing bond is- 
sues for an extended building program if the 


3 
voters were made acquainted with all the Columbia 


needs, the entire cost and the time required “ ‘ 
before such an undertaking was started. ; D t 
Such a survey of our needs and a definite Ic lonary 


building program was made by the U. S. De- 

partment of Education under the direction of Stand 
Miss Alice Barrows. This survey recom- 

mended that we divide our building program 

into 3 five-year periods and detailed the build- Josiah Anstice 
ings to be replaced in each period and the ; & Co., Ine. 
reasons therefor. Rochester, N. Y. 


In making this survey, information relative 


to the cost, age, type and size of our buildings Exclusive Adjusting Head Feature—Book 
was compiled. Details of lighting, heating, Always Lies Flat. Highest Grade Work- 
ventilating and other factors regarding the manship and Material. 

degree of suitability of each of our buildings 

was studied. Also, the districts contiguous to 

each school were covered and features noted C. F. WEBER & CO., 

which had a bearing on the ultimate population bam Pennisiiite hoe Anpelte 
of a district such as a change from residential Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nev. 
to apartment house, manufacturing or ware- 
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Now...From Ocean to Ocean... 
a stream of written approval 


AILY more and more men and women... 

leading educators everywhere...realize how 
very much Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia con- 
tributes to the class room. When Compton’s was 
first published, recognition was immediate. Off 
the press but ninety days, and letters of commen- 
dation literally poured into our offices. Now... 
three years later...the tide has swelled into a 
nation-wide enthusiasm . . . the like of which no 
other reference work has ever known. 


From prominent members 


of the N. E. A. 


Spontaneously leading members 
of the N.E. A. wrote us their un- 
qualified approval. Bound... 
their letters would make a mighty 
volume of magnificent praise. 
William Bishop Owen said in 
part: “...modern, simple, clear, 
readily intelligible, accurate, re- 
liable, attractive, stimulating and 


has no rival. 


It Has No Rival 


“‘4 somewhat critical examination of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia con- 
vinces me that it is a most valuable 
publication, especially adapted to the 
use of pupils in the higher grammar 
grades and in high school. 
tical encyclopedia for young people, it 
It is accurate, reliable 
and exceptionally interesting.” 


use Compton’s almost daily in the classroom... 
have penned their praise of this encyclopedia. 
They tell us what it means to them...how it 
serves and stimulates in the schoolroom...on the 
“firing line.” 


Sales are final testimony 


Compton’s sales are record-breaking. Today Comp- 
ton’s has the widest distribution of any publica- 
tion of its type. Steadily increas- 
ing popularity is final testimony 
as to Compton’s worth. Prob- 
ably your school is one of thou- 
sands which employ its fertile 
volumes. Possibly you own a set 
yourself. If not...add Comp- 
ton’s multi-advantages to your 
equipment now. Its pages will 
serve you always... will help you 
daily. 


Send for Sample Pages and 


As a prac- 


informing.” William C. Bagley 
of Columbia called Compton’s 
---“an object-lesson for all who 


¥ iia 


Head of the Department of Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University. 


new book of PRACTICAL 
PROBLEM-PROJECTS 


teach, write or make books.” And 
thus, outstanding leaders of edu- 
cational thought—both here and abroad—have ex- 


pressed their great esteem for this modern ency- 
clopedia. 


And the teacher on the “firing line” 
Thousands of teachers too... men and women who 


This remarkable book—1l2 pages, over 

40 projects for grades 4 to 9 inclusive, 
completely worked out and illustrated, the most comprehen- 
sive and practical book of projects yet published, will be sent, 
together with sample pages of the Encyclopedia. Send us 
merely the cost of wrapping and mailing—20c. Wrap two 
dimes in heavy paper...or stamps will be acceptable. Ad- 
dress Department 195. 


F. E. Compton & Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 volumes - 4400 pages - 


More than 8000 halftone illustrations 


Should be in Every Classroom 
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house districts, gulches, hills or railroads, act- 
ing as barriers or natural division lines, or the 
location of schools in reference to park or 
public playground facilities. 

Studies were made in conjunction with the 
several public service utilities of the antici- 
pated future growth of the city, the location 
of our schools relative to the centers of school 
population and the need and location of future 
schools. As Portland will replace nearly one- 
half of its present school buildings with per- 
manent fireproof buildings in the next 15 years, 
no effort was spared in attempting to correct 
past errors and avoid future. 

The building program as submitted to the 
voters provided for 3 bond issues of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 each, and the first of these 
was approved by a large majority at the last 
election. Of this first issue, $775,000 will be 
used to purchase new sites and additions to our 
present sites. Five acre sites for the elemen- 
tary schools is the goal and all contemplated 
property purchases is included in this first 
issue. The two future bond issues of $5,000,000 
each, will all be devoted to new buildings. 

The Survey and recommendations provided 
estimates for both the continuation of the 
traditional system and the use of the platoon 
or work-study-play plan. The adoption of 
the platoon plan was decided upon and our 
new buildings are being planned with this in 
view. Had it been decided to continue along 
the present traditional system it would have 
necessitated bond issues totaling $24,000,000, 
instead of $15,000,000 as contemplated. 


M. O’DELL, 
Superintendent of Properties, 
Portland Public Schools. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—At the close of the war 
Cleveland found itself in the condition of all 
other large cities. School building had prac- 
tically stopped during the War. Industrial 
activity caused a rapid increase in city and 
school population, and on the heels of these 
changes appeared the still more rapid rise of 
upper grade school enrollments. In 1919 the 
situation was so acute that a building program 
of approximately $25,000,000 was formulated 
to cover school housing needs. 

To finance this expansion it was necessary 
to issue bonds. Taxes were not at that time 
or any other time adequate for more than the 
maintenance and operation of the school sys- 
tem. Bonds were voted and issued as follows: 
$4,000,000 in 1920; $10,000,000 in 1921; $5,200, 


Stanford University 


California 


Summer Quarter, 1925 


First Term—June 23rd to July 25th. 
Second Term—July 27th to August 29th 


Courses offered in regular college de- 
partments of same character and credit 
value as during other quarters. Special 
opportunities for graduate work for high- 
er degrees. Properly qualified students 
may obtain master’s degree by attend- 
ance at three summer quarters. 

In the School of Education enlarged 
program for teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

Stanford is a residence university. De- 
lightful living conditions in an ideal sum- 
mer climate. 

Organized week-end outings, public lec- 
tures and entertainments. 


For announcement of courses and other 
information, address 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
Box 27, Stanford University, California 


A VACATION COURSE 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
TEACHERS 


Piano Solfeggio 
Violin Dancing 
Organ Clarinet 
Voice Flute 
Harmony Cello 
Composition Drums 
Dramatics Double Bass 


Full Credit for Summer Work 


Write for illustrated folder 
giving complete information 
and Special Summer Rates 


Arrillaga Musical College 


2315 Jackson St., San Francisco 
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Teaching W With The Images That Lie B Back of Words 


Words alone are helpless—let pictures put meaning into oral instruction. 
Interest follows. For ten years, the DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector 
has been the standard of the world. Over 10,000 now in use—900 in California 
alone. The DeVry Projectors are manufactured in the largest motion picture 
factory in the world today, and by special machinery impossible for others to 
duplicate. Let us explain. 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
THE DeVRY CORPORATION 821-A Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


1093 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois Distributors 


Manufacturers Your Name 
Please send information regarding: Address 


[] The Super DeVry (For very large halls). 
[] The DeVry Portable Projector (For class rooms and medium size halls). 
[] DeVry Film Service. [] DeVry Stereopticon. 


Is it better to KNOW or to depend on hearsay ? 


When deciding the choice between two similar articles, do you 
pick the one “they say” is all right, or do you choose the one you 
KNOW is all right? 

In the selection of a Lathe for your Vocational Training School, 
how are you to really KNOW that your choice is the best? 

This is the answer: Don’t buy, but order one on trial. We will 
ship you a Little Giant Head Stock Motor Lathe and you use it 
30 days. Then you decide whether it is the best lathe. 


If then you KNOW it is the best—if 
you are perfectly satisfied on that score 
—you buy it. If not, we take it back 
and pay freight both ways. The trial 
costs you nothing. 


Write us for prices 
and full particulars 


Little Giant Co. salinities 


252 Rock Street Mankato, Minn. Head Stock Motor Lathe 
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| MRS. GERTRUDE P. ASHLEY 
| (Master-craftsman) 
OF DEERFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 

with many years’ experience gives the details of Raffa 

Basket making in the following books: 

Rafia Basketry as an Art.....................$2.50 (plus postage) 

Color Studies for Raffia Baskets (new) 

stad los baciacecckaceibettianscionseceipaanstsouieoonsaes UR CE OUD 





000 in 1922! and $4,800,000 in 1923 (voted but 
not all sold). These bond issues, $24,000,000 
in total, were voted at three different elec- 
tions to finance the 1920 building program. 

The condition of housing at that time was 
indicated in a report by the department of 
school housing under date of June 1, 1920, 
which reveals the following conditions: There 
were 10,000 pupils for whom there were no 
standard class rooms available; an estimate 
of 36,787 increase in school enrollment within 
the next ten years was made. 

The Cleveland Board of Education has re- 
cently adopted another building program to be 
completed within two years. If finished by 
that date the crowded condition long existing 
will be almost eliminated. 

Everyone desires to enter a “pay-as-you-go” 
policy with school building. However, re-ap- 
praisal of properties and the application of the 
present rate of taxation have not yet yielded 
enough money to make this possible. It is 
therefore, quite likely that under the pressure 
of increasing crowding of schools, the Cleve- 
land Board of Education will again have to 
ask for some $10,000,000 of bonds in the very 
near future. 

The important factor in the Cleveland school 
housing situation is the necessity for speed in 
completing the building program. Otherwise 
another two years will see housing conditions 

The 1925-7 Program contemplates: 

266 elementary class rooms: 
171 Junior Highs, 
175 Senior Highs. 

The above program of school expansion has 
been based upon plans of the Superintendent 
of Schools, R. G. Jones. The new program 
has been formed as a result of very careful 
studies of population trends, utilization of 
school buildings, rehabiliation, needs in old 
buildings, the effect of transportation, indus- 
trial tendencies, etc. These studies have been 
very complete, and have utilized all the usual 
applying to the evaluation of such needs. Our 
difficulty lies not so much in finding out where 
We are going as in securing the means of get- 
ting there. 








POMONA 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 22—July 31, 1925 


Pomona College undertakes this year 
a new adventure in summer education, 
the aim of which is to provide stimu- 
lating intellectual life in surroundings 
of maximum comfort and social at- 
tractiveness. 


All courses required for certification 
in elementary education, secondary 
education, and administration are 
given in addition to a typical selection 
of courses in arts and sciences for 
undergraduates and students working 
for the master’s degree. 


Special courses are provided for 
teachers interested in rural schools 
and rural problems, public school 
music, art, Spanish and dramatics. 

Practice teaching in music and the 
usual school subjects will be conducted 
under expert supervision. 


Uniquely attractive accommodations 
are provided at Harwood Court, wo- 
men’s dormitory, where parlors, rooms 
in suites, private baths, and sleeping 
porches offer the maximum of com- 
fort. Board is provided at the Clare- 
mont Inn in the guests’ or students’ 
dining room. Recreation, excursions, 
and pleasant social life are essential 
parts of the summer program. 


Tuition, Room and Board—$100 


For information address 


Director of the Summer Session, 


POMONA COLLEGE, 
Claremont, Calif. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. Its members are 
mutually pledged to render the best possible educational service to schools and to 
teachers, and at all times to uphold the reputation of the Association. Membership in 


the Association may be regarded as a priori proof of general reliability--much like a 
lawyer’s membership in the Bar Association. 


For further information write any of the members listed below for literature: 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Interstate Teachers’ Agency, New Orleans, La. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, N. Y. 
Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Love Teacher's Agency, Fargo, N. D. 

American Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, Mass. Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des Moines, lowa. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. Musical and Educational Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, Calif. Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, 0. 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 

Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 

Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 

Central Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, Mo. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. Sabins* Educational Exchange, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Colo. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Oregon. 
Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Berkeley, Calif. Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CLIP OUT FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


YOUR 1925 VACATION 


The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Presents the through service of the 


PACIFIC eee | THE OLYMPIAN 


San Francisco to Chicago Seattle to Chicago 
Via Ogden and Omaha | Via St. Paul and Milwaukee 
68 hours schedule. | 70 hour schedule. 


Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Car. 


649 miles electrified over the moun- 
tains with open observation. 


Summer Rates Begin May 22 


Communicate with us before selecting route 
C. H. MILES, G. A. P. D. 


661 Market St., Palace Hotel Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 299) 

State Superintendent Will C. Wood and Com- 
missioner A. C. Olney; (4) requesting the com- 
missioner to appoint a standing committee of 
nine, to be known as the “Committee on High 
School Curricula,” and to report annually to 
the High School Principals’ Convention. 


(5) Recommending appointment of an As- 
sistant Commissioner of Secondary Schools; 
(6) declaring that the Junior High School 
should be free from undue interference on the 
part of the Senior High School; and that the 
Senior High School should not be hampered 
by the implied shortening of its course through 
the acquisition of Senior High School credits in 
Junior High School. 


(7) Requesting the State Superintendent to 
propose to the proper authorities changes in 
the present regulations governing certification 
of teachers so that short term certificates may 
be issued to specialists in the field of adult 
education other than the strictly vocational. 
That those serving under such certificates be 
exempt from the operation of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act; (8) necrology,—E. Mor- 
ris Cox; E. R. Snyder; (9) recommending the 
modification of the provisions of Bulletin 23 in 
such manner as to permit Smith-Hughes stu- 
dents to pursue courses in English, Citizenship, 
and similar subjects in regular: high school 
courses. 


Teachers to whom drawing makes particular 
appeal will be interested in investigating the 
methods of the Advertising-Art School, 235 
Montgomery St. Fashion drawing and gen- 
eral commercial art are taught by H. L. Liv- 
ingston,. professional commercial artist, whose 
studio adjoins the class room. There is no 
class or competitive work. Students are taught 
individually, drawing actual merchandise, in 
the manner and atmosphere of the commercial 
art studio. Monthly cuts are made of the 
best drawing of each student during the month, 
and in general students follow the practical 
procedure of the commercial art studio. Vis- 
itors are always welcome. 


National Musie Week will be celebrated 
throughout the country May 17th to 23rd. Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge is honorary chairman and 
over 1,000 cities will participate. Many com- 
tunities are planning elaborate musical pag- 
eants and festivals. 


We stop playing, not because we grow old; we 
grow old because we stop playing. Playgrounds 
are better preventatives of delinquency than 
courts.—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 


isual instruction without 

slides or films. Instant screen 
pictures from post cards, text- 
books, photographs, charts, etc., 
in color or plain, in any class- 
room, day-lighted or dark, the 
Trans-Lux way 


cAnnouncement 


IS MADE OF 


New Model “B” Trans- 
Lux Opaque Projector 


Just Out 


FEATURING 
I. Extreme portability ; weight: 22 
Ibs. 
II. Any lighting circuit, 110-volt. 


III. Ample illumination, on No. 1 
Trans-Lux Screen. 


IV. Abundant screen picture illumi- 
nation and room ventilation. 


V. Efficient self-cooling system. 
VI. Any material, holder, new 


design. 

VII. Cost—within reach of all. 
Inquiries by mail and telephone invited 
TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT 
PICTURE SCREEN, INC. 

36 West 44th Street, New York 
Manufacturers of 
TRANS-LUX appliances of the 
most modern type 
for use in visual in- 
struction, entertainment, publicity, etc. 
CUT AND MAIL TODAY 


S.E. N. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc., 


36 West 44th St., New York. 
Send me complete illustrated folder. 
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The Supervisor of Art i” ae 


and 


. pointe 
San Francisco Elementary Schools po 
The supervisor of art, San Fran- “I have experimented with all 8 
cisco Elementary Schools, made this kinds of crayons, crayographs, pas- critic 
statement about “Old Faithful” Pro- tellos, and water colors, and find 
ducts, a few years ago: those of The American Crayon Com- or 
pany the most satisfactory. hanes 


. a most 
Insist on “Old F aithful” Products child 
There are none better. is th 

gene 

shall 


THE AMERICAN (*) CRAYON COMPANY . 


culu: 
SANDUSKY - OHIO a NEW YORK in ¢ 
Distribute by the leading > é 

stationery and school supply a ee # 


houses, including book 
C. F. WEBER & CO. iis Piabiabite C. F. WEBER & CO. “It j 


601-609 Mission St. Nevada Arizona 222-224 So. Los Angeles St. chil 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, Calif. and 
. at y 
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MENTAL TESTS 
(Continued from Page 310) 

Pasadena includes still another factor and 
this is the “social index” or composite of char- 
acter ratings. 

In Pomona the tests both educational and 
mental show a wide range in practically every 
class in the system. Adjustment rooms and a 
card system which shows the results of the 
tests and which may be transferred from school 
to school as the child moves are our greatest 
needs. A lack of these is preventing a satis- 
factory application of the results of the tests. 

San Diego suggests that the big problems 
are the “4th Trackers”—and “Long and Shorts” 
—the adult mental-defective types requiring 
small class enrollment and intense study. 

Shasta thinks that standard tests should fit 
a uniform state curriculum in order that the 
educational achievement could be measured. 

San Bernardino is not at all sure that the re- 
sults it secured on these points are correct, 
but there is an arrangement in the junior high 
school by which the pupils may be transferred 
at the end of each quarter, thereby correcting 
any mistakes in classification. 

Long Beach makes a strong plea for mental 
and educational tests. “We recognize a wide 
range of differences among pupils in the same 
group. This recognition of differences has 
been due to mental tests. Schools are now 
more inclined to suit courses to pupil needs 
and differences than before mental tests 
pointed out these differences. Should mental 
tests be banned for their imperfections? Such 
a spirit would have nipped all progress in 
science and industry. They should be used 
freely and used carefully. Only by use and 
criticism can they be improved.” 


The Gifted Child 

Of the many problems in connection with 
homogeneous grouping of pupils, one of the 
most interesting is the problem of the gifted 
child. If he be placed in a special group what 
is the effect upon him, and upon the school in 
general? Shall the curriculum be enriched or 
shall the pace be accelerated? The best coun- 
sel seems to favor enrichment of the curri- 
culum. Miss Lula Stedman, training teacher 
in charge of the opportunity room, University 
of California, Southern Branch, says. in her 
book on the “Education of Gifted Children”, 
“It is not wise to push the exceptionally gifted 
child as rapidly as possible through the grades 
and to send h’m to the high school at an age 
at which he is socially unable to affiliate with 


| 


he trip of a lifetime! 
‘ goo Miles 
DIAN ROCK! 
‘Totem Pole Villages 
Skeena River 


500 miles 
Fraser River 


ROUND TRIP from 
SAN FRANCISCO 


JO ROUND TRIP fom 
LOS ANGELES 


EEN EMT Vg UTA ZV ES 


Eighteen hundred miles of new scenic 
thrills—that’s the Triangle Tour! 


Read the low fares listed above—and picture your- 
self on this great Tour of British Columbia over the 
Canadian National Railways, including Jasper National 
Park, the largest in the world, in the very heart of the 


Canadian Rockies—Mt. Robson, manarch of all these 
mighty snowpeaks—tremendous forests and wild rivers, 
and 600 miles of superb travel through the smooth 
waters of the Inside Passage—a scenic wonderland un- 
surpassed. 

Stop at Jasper Park Lodge, on Lac Beauvert, facing 
Mt. Edith Cavell in Jasper National Park (Rates $6 
up, American plan) for golf, dancing, swimming, boat- 
ing and trips to glaciers, canyons and lakes. 

On your return trip—a different way—you may travel 
1,866 miles further to Skagway, Alaska, and return, 
with frequent and interesting stops at small additiona: 
expense. 


Write our nearest office ad for illustrated folder— 
and plan your vacation NO 


Wm. F. Barry, Gen. Agt. 
Market St., San Francisco 
Phone Sutter 5092 
H. R. Bullen, As’t. Gen. Agt. 
503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
Phone VAndyke 4295 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


The Largest Railway System In America 


689 
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Visualize, tf you will, 


a vast system of corner stores that cater to the daily needs of approximately 
25,000,000 people! Most towns—and every city—in the United States, 
Canada and England, have one or more drug stores in them that are 


affliated with the United Drug Co. 


This great chain-store system was not 
built in a day. It has taken years to es- 
tablish 10,000 Rexall Stores in this coun- 
try; to open and operate more than 300 
Liggett stores on the Atlantic seaboard; 
and at the same time fit into this scheme 
of things 700 Boots Drug Stores in Eng- 
land. But all this has been accomplished 
within the last twenty years by the most 
enterprising, successful company in the 
industry—the United Drug Co. 


Consider the Rexall store. It is the 
leading drug store in the community. The 
owner is of high integrity, financially 
sound, alert. To be a Rexall dealer is to 
be a stockholder in the United Drug Co. 
Self-interest prompts him and the com- 
pany to favor each other. 


Consider the stability of this business. 
Your druggist has usually done well ever 
since you have known him. His business 
is subject, of course, to the ordinary fluc- 
tuations of prosperity. But on the whole, 
he is uniformly successful—because he 
supplies to the home the low priced 
necessities and accessories incident to 
health and personal comfort. Everyone 
buys from him in the course of the year. 


Consider the buying power of these 
thousands of stores. Last year they pur- 


chased from the United Drug Co. more 
than $70,000,000 of goods, for the most 
part small articles for daily use. 


Consider the investment possibilities in 
this great chain drug system. The suc- 
cess of this company does not depend on 
conditions in California, in Kansas or in 
New England. It draws its revenue from 
all sections. From coast to coast daily 
business is normal for a large part of its 
10,000 Rexall agents. 


The United Drug Co. is a prosperous 
concern—it has been so for many years. 
Its agents are prosperous. Together, they 
make a successful combination that has 
long been recognized by shrewd security 
buyers. 


Because of these considerations, we 
recommend the purchase of United Drug 
Stock. The First Preferred 7% shares 
offer a sound, conservative investment 
for every man and woman. The par value 
of the Preferred is $50. It sells at about 
$53.50 per share. All United Drug securi- 
ties are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and are quoted daily in the news- 
papers. We shall be glad to purchase for 
you at the daily quotations or to supply 
more information if you will write or 
telephone us, 


' 


MITCHUM, TULLY & CO. 


CoMMERCIAL UNIon BUILDING 
Telephone Douglas 8484 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Van Nuys BuILpING 
Telephone VAndike 2411 
Los ANGELES 
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his classmates.” For a full discussion of this 
subject see report on the Education of Gifted 
Children, part I of the Twenty-Third Year Book 
of National Society for the Study of Education. 


Individual Differences 

In closing, I desire to call attention to the 
Twenty-Fourth Year Book of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part II, 
Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences. 
There is a good account of Burk’s individual 
system as developed at Winnetka, Illinois, and 
also of the laboratory plan inaugurated by 
Helen Parkhurst in Dalton, Massachusetts. 
Both experiments are attempts to overcome 
the deficiencies of the ‘‘class lock-step system.” 
The discussion of homogeneous ability-group- 
ing is pertinent and timely. Perhaps the most 
valuable chapter in the Year Book is the one 
by William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers‘ College, 
Columbia University, on the relative merits 
and deficiencies of individual education and of 
group education. 


The California State Department of Education 
has issued a revised and perfected form of 
school budget, for the school year 1925-1926. 
Funds for maintenance are plainly segregated, 
on the new form, from teachers’ salary funds. 
The analysis of high school expenditures in- 
cludes—(1) general control; (2) teachers’ sal- 
aries; (3) other expenses of instruction; (4) 
library; (5) operation of school plant; (6) 
maintenance of school plant; (7) fixed charges; 
(8) capital outlays; (9) auxiliary agencies and 


sundry activities; (10) laboratory supplies; (11) 
totals. 


Rural school people throughout California 
will be interested in a valuable booklet which 
is being distributed by the National School 
Supply Association. Persons desiring copies 
may secure them free by addressing the As- 
sociation at Jackson Boulevard, 53 West St. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The following standard list of 
items given in this booklet, showing what every 
one-room school should obtain to do effective 
work will be suggestive: Pupils’ Desks; Teach- 
er’s Desk; Teacher’s Chair; Boys’ Cloak Room; 
Girls’ Cloak Room; Chemical Toilets for Boys; 
Chemical Toilets for Girls; Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains; Uniform Ventilating and Heating 
System; Book Cases; Library Books; Teacher’s 
Filing Cabinet; Set of Maps in Case; Set of 
American History Charts; Set of Primary Read- 
ing Charts; Set of Physiology Charts; Talking 
Machine; Playground Apparatus; Cabinet of 
Weights and Measures; Cabinet of Cubical 
Blocks; Flag Pole and Flag; Wire Window 
Guards; Window Shades of Color and Texture; 
School Clock; School Bell; Suspension Globe, 12 
inches or more; Blackboards, 40 lineal feet per 
room; Blackboard Erasers; Blackboard Cray- 
on; Eraser Cleaners; Fire Extinguishers; Dic- 
tionary; Dictionary Stand; Pencil Sharpeners; 


EUROPE ‘155 
and Return anu 
Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 


games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 

WARK TOUR. For the sum of 
$695, the round trip may be taken 
from any point on the Pacific Coast, 

across the Atlantic, through Eu- 
rope, and back to the starting 
point. 
For booklets apply to 510 Se. Spring St., 
Francisce, 


Les Angeles; 460 Market St., San 
er any authorised steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
‘Transport Line-Rep Star Line 


InTsRnNaTionaL MERCANTIES MARINE COMPANY 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


LARGEST STOCKS ON THE COAST 


PORTABLE WOODWORKER 
Sidney No. 2 
SMITH BOOTH USHER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Complete Price Catalogs on Request 
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SMITH SANITARY EQUIPMENT 
For Schools -- Halls -- Churches 


Ventilating Room Heaters— 


An indirect Heating and Ventilating System. Over 1500 
California schools are using the Smith System and find it 
better and more sanitary than steam or gas. Saves Fuel 


and the Children’s Health. 


Chemical Toilets— he 
A sanitary, odorless indoor toilet that protects the health 


and morals of the children where no water supply or 


sewage system is available. Used in California’s schools 
eight years. 


Bubbler Drinking Fountains— 
A Fountain of Health with Slant Stream Bubbler. 


Ellis Mop-pail and Wringer— 


We have installed over two thousand Smith Heating 
Systems and Chemical Toilets throughout California, 
Arizona and Nevada, and in every instance they have 
proven absolutely satisfactory. Write for catalogs. 

A model plant is installed on the sixth floor of our 
San Francisco office. You are urged to inspect it. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Distributors 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 


222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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Paper Cutter; Wire Door Mat; Pictures: Waste 
Baskets; Janitor’s Supplies. 

The booklet suggests that, to the equipment 
listed above, the following be added for Con- 
solidated schools: Gymnasium; Gymnasium 
Equipment; Transportation Wagons; Assembly 
Room with Seating; Piano; Kindergarten Room 
with Equipment; Laboratory Furniture;. Lab- 
oratory Supplies; Domestic Science Furniture; 
Domestic Science Supplies; Manual Training 
Benches; Manual Training Tools; World History 
Maps; Additional Playground Apparatus; Meas- 
uring and Weighing Scales; Wood Working 
Machinery; Typewriter, Desk and Chair; Prin- 
cipal’s Office Properly Equipped; Duplicating 
Machines. : 


SOOO oe ewe ow www wow ewww ee 
ee 


The California Sehool Masters’ Club will hold 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Whitcomb Sat- 
urday evening,*May 9th. Mr. H. W. Campbell, 
Principal, Elmhurst Junior High School, Oak- 
land will preside. The program will be devoted 
to the curriculum survey now being conducted 
throughout. California under the direction of 
Dr. W. C. Bagley. For further information 
address Dr. I. C. Hatch, 142 Hugo Street,* San 
Francisco, 


In 1926-27 will be made the first awards of 
the Guggenheim Foundation. Forty to 50 fellow- 
ships abroad will be granted annually; open 
to men and women, married or unmarried, and 
of every race, color and creed. There is no 


restriction of the subject to be studied or the diy Sais 
place where study is to be pursued. The fel- $ ae ake 
2 


lowships are open not only to candidates en- 
gaged in research work along academic or artis- 


tic lines but also to those interested in the * Thisis your chance to visit Europe 
workings of foreign systems of government, in comfortably but economically by 
the study of social or business conditions or popular, conducted third cabin 
in productive scholarship in the fields of the tours. Open only to teachers, stu- 
various learned professions, art and music being dents and carefully selected pas- 
especially mentioned as among the subjects con- sengers. No other passengers car- 
templated. tied third cabin on these sailings. 
The principal obligation imposed on the Elaborate menus. Courteous 
holders of fellowships is that they shall produce a No crowding. Third cabins 
contributions to knowledge in their special sub- Re, spick and span with ed fur- 
jects and secondly that they shall make the re- inca tours tosuit your 
sults of their studies publicly available. Where s93 — 
necessary and deemed wise the Foundation will Sailing from historic Montreal 
give financial assistance towards publication. down the Canadian Pacific or 
It is expected that the fellowships will ordi- St. Lawrence lane—% the ways 
narily be used for study in Europe, but they Europe on smooth inland waters. 
may be used as well in other parts of the world, Ask for full details—local agents as 


as, for example, the United States, Latin America, 3 
Australia or the Far East. 
The executive office of the Foundation is at 
2300 Pershing Square Building, New York City, 3B a 
in charge of Mr. Henry Allen Moe. Paci C 


The Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California issues a commendable “Bulletin”, Guinan a Woaoert Dope rtment 
which is now in its tenth volume. It carries Ove ae S 1585 
an admirable array of materials for the teacher Senet earner eae 
of modern languages. A recent issue contains a 
notable article upon the international language 
problem, by Professor Albert L. Guerard, Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch. * He 
pleads for the adoption of a universal language, 
such as Esperanto. 


sage, hotels, Pail 
trips, sightseeing. 
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American School Children 
Should Have the Best! 


Apsco Giant 
A fine oun for all-around use Apsco Dandy 
—imexpensive yet with exclusive Automatic feed sharpener—a great pencil 


features that make it adequate saver. Only the best grade of steel is used 
fer school room needs. Sharpens 


- « it will last for years with the hardest 
all sizes of pencils and crayons. use. Produces fine, medium or blunt point. 


usually strong twin milling ecut- 
ters. 


INSTALL AN APSCO 


Stubby, broken pencil points are a thing of the past in the efficient 
school rooms of the country. APSCO PENCIL SHARPENERS 


give a good account of themselves in improved writing and saving on 


pencils. Always a sharp point 
usefulness. 


The Choice of Leading 
School Systems 


Twelve different models in the APSCO LINE—each 
one the finest at its price. Many exclusive features 
such as solid steel twin milling cutters, automatic 


feed, point adjusters and colored chip receptacles on 
five models. 


always the topnotch of 


Apsco Chicago 
Our lowest priced sharp- 
ener—but thoroughly ef- 
ficient. Sharpens only 
standard size pencils. 
Solid steel milling cut- 
ters. 


PROVIDE YOUR PUPILS WITH AN APSCO 


All Leading School Supply Dealers 
Carry Our Pencil Sharpeners 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


58 E. WasHINGTON St., Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


THE APSCO LINE OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 314) 

in June. Report on Kindergarten Systems, 
Ethelind Bonney, Chairman (report presented by 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones); report to appear in 
June. Special Report on Tenure, Fred M. Hunter; 
report in this issue. Sabbatical Leave, Ed I. 
Cook, Chairman; to appear in June. Social 
Status of Teachers, Miss Jeannette Jacobson, 
Chairman; to appear in June. These reports were 
all approved and committees continued. 

Chairman Bachrodt of the Special Committee 
appointed to consider the matter of “rule of 
procedure” for the formation of new sections, 
made a brief report which resulted in the con- 
tinuance of the committee, the purpose of which 
would be to work out a set of definite rules as 
to the size of groups or units in the State Asso- 
ciation. 

Chairman Clifton of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education, made a brief verbal report. 
Chairman Keppel, on suggestion of Mrs. Peck 
of the Committee on Retirement Salary, dis- 
cussed this question. Director Sandifur made an 
appeal for the securing of the meeting of the 
N. E. A. for Los Angeles in 1926. Director 
Whaley spoke of the inadequcy of the arithmetic 
text now used in the schools. The Secretary 
made announcements relative to Public Schools 
Week, and to the N. E. A. Mr. L. P. Farris, 
who was present, representing the Placement 
Bureau of the C. T. A., asked the co-operation 
of all in making this branch of our work a suc- 
cess. 


During an interval in the afternoon session, 
the representatives from the various sections 
met in caucus to nominate members for the 
Board of Directors and for the advisory editorial 
board. Members were nominated as follows, 
and on motion in each instance, the Secretary 
was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot, which 
was done, 

Board of Directors 
Bay Section: 
Mooney. 

Central Section: William John Cooper. 
Central Coast Section: Robert L. Bird. 
Northern Section: Sam Chaney. 
North Coast Section: Roy Good. 
Southern Section: Walter B. Crane, William 
P. Dunlevy, Mark Keppel. 

Advisory Editorial Board 
Bay Section: Roy W. Cloud. 
Central Section: Miss M. L. Richmond. 
Central Coast Section: Miss Ellen Cox. 
Northern Section: Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes. 
North Coast Section: George C. Jensen. 
Southern Section: J. A. Woodruff. 

On motion that the Board of Directors be re- 
quested to name Mr. Keppel as President to 
Succeed himself, the Secretary assumed the 
Chair, and unanimous approval was given by the 
Council. Meeting adjourned. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
(Continued on Page 345) 


Fred M. Hunter, Miss Mary 


\ INSTRUCTION IN MAKING 


GARDEN POSTERS 


(An excerpt from one of our Art Service 
Letters on this timely topic telling a 
second-grade teacher how to present the 
subject.) 


“Cut flower shapes—all different—from 
lightly tinted papers, which the chil- 
dren have completed with ‘ARTISTA’ 
Water Colors the previous day. 


“Outline the flower and leaf forms with 
a firm line of ‘CRAYOLA’.in color. (The 
ehildren will already have begun to do 
this. Did you ever watch a child who 
was busy cutting? After his tongue 
g0es in he reaches for his precious box 
of ‘CRAYOLA,’ even though you have 
not suggested it, and his arm move- 
ments begin.) 


“Combine the flowers with lettering in 
‘CRAYOLA.’ Make a large group poster 
from the flowers left over. 


D 


“The luncheon napkins for the Parent- 
Teachers’ Meeting could be decorated 
with flowers in the corners.” 


Send for your copy of the “Little Folio 
of Art Service Letters” containing il- 
lustrated helps for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


Ai East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the best-known Crayons 
in the world 


Always Specify AML 


rT] ~~ MARK 


Or Sensen 


us USPATOFF OFF 


It 

fits 
every 
grip 
without 


Steel Spindles, Steel Nuts, 
Maple Jaws 


12 Sizes Adjustable 
10 Sizes Non-adjustable 


Write for our Catalog or ask 
your dealer 


Adjustable Clamp 


Company 
215 North Jefferson Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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STANDARD 
FOLDING u 
CHAIRS . 


Are designed and made 
on purely mechanical 
principles, and dis- 
plays competent work- ¢ 
manship. re 


They have stood the 
tests of the markets of $443, 
the world for 25 years, fare 
and stand today unequaled on all essential points of excellence. 


tenu 
in f 
Supe 
supe 
thes 


The Standard Folding Chair is being used in every civilized country on the 
globe, and from the fact that it is giving universal satisfaction is evidence -_ 
that it is a safe buy for your school needs. 


SIMPLE—STRONG—CONVENIENT to 


Distributors Coa 


C. F. WEBER & CO., ? dele 
601-609 Mission St., Cc 
San Francisco, Calif. to 


—, Los 


Branches 


222 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 


E ing 
— ; ‘ j 


Phoenix, Arizona 


“ Sti 
nea 


Reno, Nevada 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 343) 
Meeting of the Board of Directors 


April 10, 1925 


HE Board of Directors of the California 

Council of Education met, pursuant to call, 
at the Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara, April 
10, 1925, at 7:00 o’clock p. m. 

Present at meeting when called to order by 
President Keppel were members, A. J. Cloud, 
Mrs. Cecil Davis Peck, Roy Good, Walter Crane, 
Ida C. Iversen, Mark Keppel. Absent members, 
William John Cooper, Charles C. Hughes and 
E. Morris Cox, whose death occurred a few 
weeks before the meeting. 

Minutes of the last meeting were approved 
as printed. 

Following some preliminary announcements 
by President Keppel, items of unfinished busi- 
ness were brought forward. Secretary Chamber- 
lain reported that he had, on instructions, drawn 
a check in the sum of $750 in the interest of 
Paul Stewart, whose case at law affected the 
whole State. Secretary also reported a sum of 
$443.50 paid to Mrs. Grigsby on account of the 
ease in Napa County, involving question of 
tenure. Check also for $100 had been drawn 
in favor of Mr. C. H. Neilsen, former-.County 
Superintendent of Butte County, in .the rural 
supervision matter. On motion of Mrs. Peck, 
these items were approved. 

Secretary reported that premium ‘had been 
paid for the ‘continuance of the bonds covering 
the Secretaries of the various sections of the 
Cc. T. At He-also reported that on the basis of 
membership in the N. E. A. that California was 
apparently entitled to 35 delegates. If these 
delegates were apportioned to the various sec- 
tions on the basis of their N. E. A. membership, 
such representation would be substantially as 
follows: 


Bay Section 12; Central Section 2; Central 
Coast Section 1; Northern Section 2; North Coast 
Section 1; Southern Section 17. The question of 
delegates was passed over to be determined by 
the Council. 

Communication was read from Mrs. Eugenia 
West Jones asking for a financial contribution 
to assist in entertainment of delegates to the 
International Kindergarten Union meeting in 
Los Angeles, July 8 to 11. There was unanimous 
opinion that the cause was a worthy one and 
merited support. Question was raised, however, 
as to whether a precedent would be established 
if appropriation was made and whether this 
might lead to difficulties in the future. With 
the understanding that an appropriation in this 
connection would not be construed as establish- 
ing a precedent, the sum of $250 was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Crane seconded by Mr. Cloud, voted 
the I. K. U. 

As indicating the interest manifested by 
teachers and organizations throughout the 
State, toward the enactment into law of a 
Satisfactory legislative program, Secretary re- 
ported willingness on the part of the Santa 
Clara Teachers’ Association to contribute $300 
in this connection. Thanks of our organiza- 


(Continued on Page 347) 


Your opportunity for a glorious vacation 
in the heart of the Rockies, recreation 
that combines instruction under your 
choice of 28 nationally eminent educators 
—truly the greatest summer faculty in 
America! Study for term of 6 weeks or 
full quarter—graduate or undergraduate 
credit. Thomas Nixon Carver and Charles 
A. Ellwood will teach full quarter. 

ist term: June 15 to July 25; 2nd term: 
July 27 to Aug. 29. Register June 12 or 


13. Tuition fee: $25 ist term, $35 full 
quarter. 


Write for Catalog 


Utah Agricultural 
its 





THRIFT 


“A Book Cover is an Index of 
Thrift. Save a Book and Save a 
Dollar. Save Books by Covering 
_them with 


Walraven Book Covers 
“The Cover With tke Double Corners” 


Oo 


A. T. Walraven Book Cover Company 


Dallas Chicago 


Distributor 


C. F. WEBER & CO., 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Reno, Phoenix 
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“Standard” 
School Furniture 


of Outstanding Excellence 


No. 1 TasLet ARM CHAIR 


Solidly constructed chair, made of plain 
oak with quartered, spacious writing arm. 
Thoroughly braced, glued and dowelled 
to withstand the hardest usage of school 
rooms. 

The “STANDARD” line consists of 
a well-rounded assortment of school fur- 
niture, all items being built with the idea 
of durability as well as of quality and 
finish. 


W. O. JONES COMPANY 


Manu facturers 
Louisville, Kentucky 


No. 1475 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


A chair for small children with 
the saddle seat boxed all four 
sides and a scientifically con- 
structed back to take all the 
pressure from the spine. This 
chair is durably built and also 
attractive in workmanship. The 
little children love to sit in it 
and handle it. 


No. 422 Tracuers’ Desk 


This desk has heavy, five-ply, quartered oak top, quar- 
tered oak drawer fronts, brass ferrules on legs and hard- 
wood drawers dovetailed with three-ply bottoms, fully 
framed in, and is the last word in excellence for the 
school room. 


Distributors: 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
222 So. Los Angeles St. Los Angeles 
Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 


Standard School Equipment Co., Manufacturers 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 347) 
tion had been extended the Santa Clara County 
Teachers’ Association, for their generosity, with 
the explanation that at the present time funds 
were not needed, but that in an emergency we 
should be glad to call upon them. 

J. E. Buckman, County Superintendent Tulare 
County, urged the formation of a new section 
of the C. T. A. on the basis that Tulare County 
Teachers were unable to attend the Central 
Association meeting at Fresno, and that if they 
were not permitted a new section the member- 
ship would shrink. The question was referred 
without recommendation, to the consideration of 
the Council 

The Auditor’s report was, on motion of Mr. 
Crane, approved. On motion of Mrs. Peck the 
statement of financial condition as of December 
1, 1924, and the statement of revenues and ex- 
penses, together with the budget for 1925, were 
approved. 

The President, Secretary and Director Cloud 
were made a committee to prepare appropriate 
resolutions upon the death of Mr. Cox, to be 
presented to the Council. 

Consideration was given numerous minor mat- 
ters and the Board adjourned. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Meeting of the New Board of Directors 
April 11, 1925. 


HE newly-elected Board of Directors of the 

California Teachers’ Association met in Hotel 
Arlington, Santa Barbara, California, at 4:15 
p. m. of Saturday, April 11, 1925, with Directors 
Crane, Dunlevy, Hunter, Mooney, Good, Cooper, 
Chaney, Bird and Keppel present. Director Kep- 
pel called the meeting to order, and on motion 
of director Chaney seconded by director Good, 
Mark Keppel was unanimously elected as Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Director Cooper, seconded by 
Director Bird, Arthur H. Chamberlain was 
elected Executive Secretary for the ensuing year. 

The Board discussed the policy of the Asso- 
ciation at considerable length and appointed Di- 
rectors Cooper and Hunter a committee to dis- 
cuss the matters with Secretary Chamberlain. 

On motion of Director Hunter, seconded by Di- 
rector Dunlevy, the Secretary’s salary was fixed 
at $7,500 for the ensuing year. 

At 4:40 p. m. the Board adjourned on motion 
of Directors Mooney and Hunter. 

Mark Keppel, reporter. 


Dr. Henry 8. Curtis, director of hygiene and 
physical education for the Missouri State de- 
partment of physical education, will be in Cali- 
fornia this summer and give a six weeks’ course 
at the University of Southern California. 


“The chitd who reads is 


W ANTED—TEACHER 
for SUMMER WORK 
with My BOOKHOUSE 


NevitteE Book Company 


525 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


The Stout Institute 


SuMMER SESSION NINE WEEKS 
June 22, 1925—Avueusrt 21, 1925 


Courses leading to Certificates, Diplo- 
mas, Degrees, Household Arts and Indus- 
trial Arts. 
There will be offered Courses 
I Vocational and Part-Time Group 
II Industrial and Trade Education 
Group 

III Home Economics Group 

IV Academic and Science Group 

V Physical Education and Coaching 
Group 

The Stout Institute was the first school 
in America to specialize exclusively in 
the preparation of teachers in Household 
and Industrial Arts, and in Part-Time and 
Vocational Education. It is today the 
only school in America wholly devoted to 
such training. 

In this semester students are regis- 
tered from thirty-one states and three 
provinces of Canada. Stout graduates are 
teaching in every state of the Union and 
far beyond its borders. 


For further information address 
Director SUMMER SESSION 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


Model J Moulthrop With Book Rack 


A rugged chair, with book rack as illus- 
trated or with drawer if preferred. The 
arm brace is a new feature of construc- 
tion. Complete description on request. 


Manufactured by 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER:CO. 


Distributors 


C. H. WEBER & CO. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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PA 


DO YOU REALIZE HOW MUCH 
TOWELS COST YOU YEARLY? |§ .* 


mem 
new 


Save 7%, of this abou 
expense by the eS 


as yé 


Electric Method ert 
er 
OW much money is teack 
your business spend- 
ing every year on 
towels? Check up on it. 
See for yourself how much 
money is going to the laun- 
dry or in the washroom 
waste barrel. 


For every dollar you now 
spend for towel service, AIR- 
DRY will save you 60 to 85 
cents. “The electric towel” is 
the most economical and effi- 
cient hand - and - face - drying 
system you can install in your 
washrooms. 


AIRDRY is as far in advance 
over old - fashioned drying 
methods as the modern drink- 
ing fountain is ahead of the 
old tin cup. It dries nature’s 
way — by evaporation. The 
electrically heated air makes 
the process speedy, as well as 
simple. 


AIRDRY is 100% sanitary. It 
prevents the spread of con- 
tagious diseases by eliminat- 
ing the towel nuisance. Re- 
duces janitor work in wash- 
rooms to a minimum. 


Your employees will like AIR- 
DRY. It is easy to use. Just 
shake excess water from 
hands and massage hands 
and face a moment in front 
of adjustable nozzle. The 
heated air quickly removes 
moisture from the pores of 
the skin. This allows the nat- 
ural skin oils to come to the 
surface, prevents chapping, 
and aids the color and health 
of the skin. 


Write us today for ‘“Ques- 
tions and Answers,” telling 
all about AIRDRY advan- 
tages. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE Distributors 


“The Electric Towel’’ C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from Page 315) 
100,000 Members 


We will no doubt reach our goal of 100-000 
members, and will have organized about 125 
new associations. Since the total is only 
about one-fourth the number of public schools 
in California, we feel that our work is not 
as yet nearing completion. Many superinten- 
derts are trying to organize P.-T. A.’s to help 
them overcome the handicaps in the one- 
teacher schools. There are about 1,800 of these 
in California, we understand—while the total 
of all in the United States is about 175,000. 

The rural schools have serious problems in 
attendance, in lack of information as to educa- 
tional ideals, in lack of supervision, in health 
and nutrition and many other equally serious 
handicaps but none more serious than the in- 
difference of parents as to school conditions. 
We wish superintendents could persuade them 
to attend model schools and then improve their 
own. The P.-T.A. is seeking to overcome in- 
difference and to create a desire to help secure 
equal opportunities for all children. 


THE FRESNO MEETING 
Mrs. George Wale 


RS. Henry Droge, of Fresno, president of 
M the eleventh district California Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations, 
brought a convention “preparedness” message 
from her co-workers to the recent executive 
board meeting. Fresno is to be the hostess 
city on May 14, 15 and 16, for the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the California Congress, 
now numbering 122,000 members. A pre-con- 
vention program will be presented Tuesday 
night, May 13, when important addresses will 
be offered by State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Will C. Wood and Professor Vaug- 
han MacCaughey of the California Teachers’ 
Association. 

New associations enrolled this month total 
4, with 1053 members. The intensive cam- 
paign now being waged for safety upon public 
highways in the interest especially of school 
children is receiving fresh impetus every day, 
according to Mrs. Robert L. Cardiff of Santa 
Cruz, special chairman. 


Kindergrams 1925 is a beautifully illustrated 
annual published by the kindergarten teachers 
of San Bernardino, California. It includes an 
interesting and helpful group of articles con- 
cerning the kindergarten education in that 
Progressive city. Of special interest are the 
pictures of kindergarten groups. 


The Comfort Route 
to Europe~ 


Ask us about the Monoclass “O” steam- 
ers Ohio, Orca, Orbita, Orduna, sailing 
weekly from New York. 


Latest comforts and conveniences at sur- 
prisingly low rates. 


While in Europe include a cruise to 
Norway, rate $75.00 up. 


570 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sutter 4632 
or local agent 


Steam Packet 


The School Favorite 


America’s most popular pen for 
school use is Esterbrook Pen 
No. 556. Suitable for all school 
grades, this pen is also widely 
used in business offices. 
Esterbrook pens are fashioned 
of steel as fine as that in the 
mainspring ofa watch, and made 
by the oldest manufacturer of 
steel pens in America. 
oe receipt of 15 cents, we will mail you 


world’s 12 most popular pens, and a 
booklet of 100 famous signatures 


Address Department S$ E N 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Always a FRESH 


(PA Tare 
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. < | Ar 
Convincing Proof! | * 
ra . boast 
sum 
Of fifty million dollar high schools equipped a 
during 1922, 1923 and 1924, thirty-eight pur- sister 
chased Sheldon Furniture! have 
Labsramen Toaditewe Sheldon equipped departments radiate char- a 
of Character acter, individuality and efficiency. They in- Colle 
. spire pupils to do their best work. They make parti 
a school distinctive and place it in the ranks recer 
with the leaders. oh 
Send today to the office of the C. F. Weber Co., our als 
distributors in the Southwest, and ask for a copy of ve 
the beautiful new Sheldon Book of Furniture and = 
Equipment Plans. It will be a valuable addition to anal: 


Quality Cooking and your personal school library. — 
Sewing Furniture rilla 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. Pas 


Laboratory, Home Economic and Vocational =e 


mon 
Furniture for Schools C.H 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN clas 


Fra 


Distributors---C. F. Weber & Co. be 1 


faci 
601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. oe 


less 
222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif. gral 
Boa 
cita 
and 








Supreme Vocational 
Furniture 


How Often Do You Weigh | 
Children in Your School? 


The practice of weighing to determine the general 
health of the school child has grown to such impor- 
tance that today few schools neglect regular weighing. 
Many teachers are confronted with the task of weigh- 
ing large groups of school children. Without the Con- 
tinental Special School Scale it is a big job. 


CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOL SCALES 


---are time savers, because they weigh and measure 
large classes of children, efficiently, accurately and 
quickly. Continental School Scales are designed by 
scale specialists to meet the needs of the school. They 
are rapidly becoming a vital part of standard school 
equipment. 

Specify Continental School Scales—the only scales de- 
signed exclusively for the “hard usage” of schools. 
You cannot find a better scale for your needs at any 
price. 

Write for description and prices. 


C. F. WEBER & CO., 
Distributors 
601-609 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Manufactured by Continental Scale 
Works, Chicago 
“Health Scale Specialists” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Arrillaga Musical College. June 22 to July 
95, A few years ago San Francisco did not 
poast amy great musical activity during the 
summer. The few conservatories that at- 
tempted summer sessions found it very dif- 
ficult to carry on this work. However, by per- 
sistence the various San Francisco schools 
have finally reached the point where they at- 
tract more pupils and with more gratifying 
results each summer. The Arrigilla Musical 
College offers special courses adapted to the 
particular need of teachers. There have been 
recent additions to the faculty. An orchestral 
department has been organized, which will ap- 
peal to teachers who are conducting school 
orchestras. 


The summer course will consist of, historical 
analysis by Achille Artigues, president of the 
College; history of music by Vincent de Ar- 
rillaga, director; composition and psychology 
of music for the Bohemian Club Play; vocal 
pedagogy, by Mynard 8. Jones, choral leader 
and singing teacher; piano pedagogy by Ray- 
mond White, concert pianist; harmony, by J. 
C. Hadley; orchestration and direction, also time 
classes, by Chesley Mills; voice repertoire, by 
Frances Dwight Woodbridge. The lectures will 
be given every morning of the week. Special 
facilities are offered to those who wish private 
lessons in the various subjects. Credits are 
granted which are recognized by the State 
Board. Besides the lectures there will be re- 
citals by individual professors and by orchestral 
and choral classes. 


The 1925 opportunities for summer study in 
San Francisco will be better than ever. The 
various institutions and managers of artistic 
attractions are bringing some of the best mu- 
sical talent of the country for class and re- 
cital work. Those who enroll at the Arrillaga 
Musical College for instruction will have an op- 
portunity of hearing, not only those concerts 
given at the College, but also those of the 
various visiting artists. ‘ 


California Scheol of Arts and Crafts. 2119 
Allston Way, Berkeley. Nineteenth Annual 
Summer Session June 22nd to July 31st, 1925. 
The California School of Arts and Crafts has 
won an annual reputation because of the high 
quality and diversity of its summer institution. 
This year the personnel, equipment, and ma- 
terials are to be larger and better than ever 
before. Courses are offered in the following: 
Applied design; basketry; batik; block print- 
ing and stenciling; bookbinding, constructive 
design; costume design and illustration; drap- 
ery and features; elementary and advanced an- 
tique; figure painting; figure sketching; free- 
hand drawing; graphic design and lettering; in- 
strumental drawing; interior decoration; leather 
work, loom weaving, mechanical drawing, metal 
work; methods of teaching, nature drawing, 
outdoor landscape painting; outdoor sketching; 
paper folding and cardboard work; pen-and- 
ink; perspective; pictorial block printing; pot- 
tery; primary construction work; school sup- 


The World’s Most 


Luxurious Tour 


LINKING LOS ANGELES 
and SAN FRANCISCO 


How many times you have wished to 
follow the trail of the Padres over the 
Coast Highway, visiting the spots made 
famous by them and viewing the scenic 
beauty in the out-of-way places. 


See the “Big Trees” at Santa Cruz, the 
17 Mile Drive, the Artists’ and Writers’ 
Colony at Carmel, Historic Monterey, Del 
Monte, the “Street of Spain,” the Monti- 
cito Drive and the Mission at Santa Bar- 
bara. Hollywood and the Movie Studios. 


Stop overnight at the World Famous 
Hotel Del Monte, the Arlington or Samar- 
kand at Santa Barbara. Plan your itiner- 
ary to cover this 3 Day Personally Con- 
ducted Motor Observation Parlor Car 
Tour—including all expenses $47.50. 


CALIFORNIA PARLOR CAR TOURS, Inc. 


515 Se. Spring St., Los Angeles, California 
741 Market St., Sam Francisco, Calif. 


Leaving Los Angeles every Tuesday, 8:00 A. M. 
Leaving San Francisco every Friday, 8:00 A. M. 


The Draper Sanitary. 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, ’23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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Slate Blackboards are an investment. Their 
value and usefulness’ never depreciates. 
Year in and year out they render the same 
reliable service—requiring little upkeep, no 
repairs, no replacement. The standard of 
all modern schools that require permanent 
materials. 


it 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 Robinson Avenue Pen Argyl, Penna. 


Distributors C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. eae koe Los Angeles 
» Nevad . Phoenix rizo 
i “One Order at One Time” , _ 











THE WAYNE SCHOOL BODIES—Type 68 


have been adjudged by thousands of school officials throughout the country, 
after years of successful service as 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL BODIES OF AMERICA! 


In five lengths—9 to 45 children capacities—they are 
furnished for any truck chassis selected. 


“The Textbook of School Transportation” is what a national official called the new 
Wayne Book—‘“Successful School Transportation.” It covers the field fully—entertainingly 
—authoritatively. Systems—costs—route lay-outs—consolidation advantages—are illus- 
trated. It’s worth your reading—carefully. Your copy is just awaiting your request for it. 


Won't you ask us for it—Now—Please? 


Distributors—C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
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ervision; stitchery; theory of color; thesis 
writing; tied and dyed; wash rendering; water 


color. 


The special course in School Supervision to 
be given by Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Commission- 
er of Elementary Schools, ‘is intended to give 
a practical knowledge of the problems of school 
administration and school supervision as re- 
lated to all types of schools,—rural, city and 
town, elementary, high and junior high. . This 
course will meet the requirements of the State 
Board of Education for the course in school 
supervision required of applicants for both the 
school administration credential and the school 
supervision credential. Students satisfactorily 
completing the course will be granted 
units of credit. 


two 


Students desiring credit for courses taken in 
the Summer School to apply toward degrees 
should consult the Registrar. Early registra- 
tion is always desirable. Students may regis- 
ter for the Summer Session at any time during 
March, April, May and June. Definite class 
assignments will be made on Saturday, June 
20, and Monday, June 22. Class work will be- 
gin on Tuesday, June 23. 


The tuition fee for the Summer 
$30.00 for full day attendance; 
day attendance. The tuition fee for students 
taking special lecture course only, either in 
School Supervision or Content and Procedure 
in Teaching Art, is $10.00. Full day students 
may take either of the two special courses with- 
out extra charge, while half day students may 
take either or both of the two special courses 
at the nominal additional charge of $3.50 for 
each course taken. 

Laboratory fees are charged in Bookbinding, 
$2.50; Basketry, $3.00; Leather Work, $2.50; 
Metal Work, $3.50; Primary Construction, 
2.50; Weaving, $2.50; Pottery, $3.50. 

Credit for many courses taken in the Sum- 
mer Session will apply toward degrees. At- 
tendance at four summer sessions will be ac- 
cepted from candidates for degrees in lieu of the 
requirement of one year of residence work, pro- 
vided such candidates have to their credit a suffi- 
cient number of acceptable units to make pos- 
sible their completing the required work with- 
in this time. A special folder on how to se- 
cure advanced standing will be sent on re- 
quest, 


Session is 
$18.00 for half 


DeVry Summer School of Visual Instruction. 
July 27,-Aug. 1. Another bit of evidence that 
Visual Instruction has really arrived among 
the DeVry Summer School of 
Visual Instruction to be held at Chicago this 
summer, during the week of July 27th. The 
School has an array of educators on its pro- 
gram that establishes its serious purpose and 
high ideals. All phases of Visual Education 
will be taught during the week—its location 
in the DeVry Building will give unusual op- 
portunities for the technical studies in motion 
picture machine construction and operation. 
No tuition will be charged. 


educators, is 


All-Expense 4 Weeks’ 
Vacation Tour 
to Hawaiian Islands 


(15 days in Hawaii) 
$278.50 to $342.50 


(according to accommodations) 


Including Steamer Passage, Hotels, 
Auto and Rail Rides, Ete. 


Sailings every 21 days 
S. S. STERRA 
May 26 


S. S. SONOMA 


June 16 
S. S. VENTURA, 


July 7 


Secure your berth now 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


SPRECKELS LINE 


2 Pine Street Telephone Douglas 5600 


Attractive tour to Sydney, Australia via 

Honolulu and Samoa, $395 and up. Round 

the World tour, $1200 1st cabin; $908 2nd. 
Send for full: particulars. 


Mail Your Deposits 


Establish a permanent 
account with this bank 


“® 


THE OAKLAND BANK 
Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 


Trust SAFE DEPOSIT 


Twelfth and Broadway 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


579-525 
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SUMMER Q.A.C._ sEssION 


JULY 31 
KNUTE ROCKNE AT O. A. C. 

Learn Rockne’s System in the summer School for Athletic Coaches, featuring also 
Karl Heckrich, of the Minneapolis Athletic Club, and the head coaches, including two 
Olympic champions, in Football, Baseball, Basketball, Wrestling, and Swimming. An 
unusual opportunity for high school men at no advance in fees. 


H tain: 

HOME ECONOMICS year 

Of one California teacher the Bulletin of the California Home Economics Association last October reported that | to n 

she “attended Summer Session at O. A. C., which gave her so many new ideas that she came home and reconstructed | rell 
her entire course of study.” eee 


Go to Summer School where unsurpassed work is given in model laboratories under conditions that are uncrowded, 
quiet, and restful. Students can finish to be present at the opening of the National Convention. 


Registration fee of $10.00 admits to all courses 
Address Director of the Summer Session 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 


JUNE 22 


No Dust - NoNoise - No Time at all 
TO CLEAN YOUR ERASERS! 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


HE Little Giant has been tested by contin- 
uous use in thousands of schools through- 
out the country. It has proved to be effic- 
ient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, simple 
and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to your entire satis- 
faction—or your money will be refunded. 
The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. 
ADDRESS DEPT. S. E., JAMES LYNN CO., 
14 East Jackson Bivd,, Chicago, III. 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


Reno, C. F. WEBER & CO., Distributors 


Nevada 601-609 Mission St.,-San Francisco 
222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


MINE AN 


Price $37.50 


HE Little Giant is a 

modern hygienic de- 
vice that should be in 
every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of 
blackboard eraser clean- 
ers to work in your 
school under our guar- 


antee of satisfaction. 
+ 


Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Not the least interesting, will be the in- Oregon Agricultural College. Corvallis. June 


spection of a moving picture studio in the midst 
of making an educational production—where 
students can see the whole process—director, 
actors, studio sets, lighting, camera work, de- 
veloping and printing of the film. 

The course will be conducted by A. P. Hollis, 
a national authority upon visual education. 
A resident staff of six, with twelve special lec- 
tures, make up the instructional staff. All of 
the major phases of visual education, practical 
and theoretical, will be presented and discussed. 
Abundant laboratory and field work is provided. 
For further information address the director, 
Summer School, 1111 Center St., Chicago. 


22 to July 31. The 1925 summer session will 
feature the great athletic coach, Knute Rockne. 
Rockne’s system will be taught in full detail; 
also the techinque of Karl Heckrich, of the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club. Other coaches 
will include two Olympice champions, and will 
cover football, baseball, basketball, wrestling, 
and swimming. An unusual opportunity is 
thus afforded to high school men, at no ad- 
vance in fees. 

Home Economics is another strong depart- 
ment at Corvallis, and has attracted many bril- 
liant and successful teachers. The registra- 
tion fee of ten dollars admits to all courses. 
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For further data, address Director, Summer 
Session, Oregon Agricultural College, Corval- 
lis, Oregon. 


Pomona College. June 22 to July 31. Fav- 
orably situated within an hour of Los Angeles. 
Within easy reach of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. Maintains this 
year for the first time a summer session adapted 
to meet the needs of public school teachers, as 
well as undergraduates and students of the 
usual subjects in a college of arts and sciences. 

The large concrete buildings of Spanish 
architecture are cool and comfortable through- 
out the period of the session. Harwood Court, 
the new dormitory for women, will provide 
comfortable living conditions and attractive 
social opportunities. Charges for room there, 
and board at Claremont Inn, are reduced to 
the minimum for the benefit of summer session 
students. 

A representative group of the faculty, sup- 
plemented by experienced teachers from insti- 
tutions of recognized standing, offer courses 
most certain to be in demand. Nineteen courses 
are offered in the field of education, covering all 
courses required for elementary, secondary or 
administrative certification in California. Spe- 
cial attention should be called to opportunities 
for practice teaching. There will be fine leader- 
ship in art, music and drama, and special train- 
ing in the problems of fostering these arts in 
community life. Mrs. M. G. Flanagan, one of 
the distinguished graduates of the Harvard 47 
Workshop and director of the Experimental 
Theatre of Grinnell, will give courses in mod- 
ern drama and the producing of plays. Prob- 
lems of the country school and community will 
be treated in a conference on “The Better Rural 
Community” and in courses on “the rural school, 
the rural church, and the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the teacher of agriculture. 

A special residence for students using the 
Spanish language has been provided. Courses 
in Spanish appropriate for students in every 
stage of mastery of the language are offered. 
Dr. Joseph Pijoan, a scholar of international 
reputation, will give courses in the history of 
art, the sources of Spanish-American history, 
and the legends of Spain. 

In cooperation with Pomona College the city 
of Pomona will open two complete grammar 
schools where supervised practice teaching can 
be conducted. The advance enrollment in these 
elementary schools totals 475, warranting the 
opening of 14 rooms under regular public school 
conditions. Practice teaching will be super- 
vised by Dean W. E. Nicholl, chairman of the 
department of education of Pomona College, 
and by experienced critic teachers, while prac- 


ATTENTION, HIGH SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Do not junk your old Electro-Static Maehine. Have it 
repaired. I can guarantee to put it in first-class condi- 
tien at a reasonable charge. For further information 
address E. D. WILCOXSON, care Rio Vista Joint Union 
High School, Rio Vista, Calif. 


eM iliirriteica i 


You will be interested in Lin- 
coln Type Desk for Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology; in fact, all 
sciences taught in Senior and 


Junior High Schools. 


Our 400 Page Kewaunee Book of 
Laboratory furniture should be in 
your reference file. These books 
will be sent on request. Inquiries 
appreciated. 


Aeununce YG. Co: 


BERT McCLELLAND 
District Manager 


631 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 


You Receive 


FULL VALUE 
when you buy 


MADE OF 


STERLING, , POUBLE WARP 


L WOOL BUNTING 
Regt. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ND 


A 
DEFIANCE orton pun’ 


BUNTING 
Regt. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured Only by 


ANNIN & CO., New York, N. Y. 


The Largest Flag House in the World 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





SAVE YOUR BOOKS 


AND THUS 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


DURABLE BOOK COVERS 


Provide Additional Support and Reinforcement for Text Books and Are 
a Protection Against Hard Wear, Handling and Soiling. 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Book Cover Material 


Is the Strongest, Most Durable and Pliable, Sanitary Material Ever Used in Book Covers. 
(Samples free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


mr 


THE 
Folding Seati 
; ters.” FADSBOR() Tables 
LIN 


Es 


Description 


School officials will find in Readsboro school furniture all 
the fine qualities of materials and construction that 
appear in the highest priced lines. Kindergarten chairs, 


Kindergarten 


and Chairs 


folding tables and chairs, tablet arm chairs, are of 
exceptional strength and distinctive appearance. Send 
for complete information to our 


Distributors: C. F. WEBER & CO. 
READSBORO CHAIR CO., READSBORO,: VT. 


i AG 


San Francisco 


tice teaching in public school music will be 
under the charge of Miss Elizabeth Peterson, 
assistant professor of music at the Fresno 
State Teachers College. 


San Diego State Teachers College. Term 1. 
June 29 to August 8, Term (a). August 11 to 
September 1. Term I. Forty Education Courses. 
The Curriculum, Supervision, History of Edu- 
cation, Character Education, Educational Meas- 
urements, Child Growth, Principles of Elemen- 
tary Education, Principles of Junior High School 
Education, Public Education in California, 
United States Constitution, Civic Education, 
Class Management, Junior High School Mathe- 
matics, English and Science, Primary Educa- 
tion, Story Telling, Children’s Literature, Music 
Appreciation, Methods in Arithmetic, Geography, 
Art, Reading, Music, History, Elementary In- 
dustrial Art, Costume Designing, Foods, Nu- 
trition, State Program in Physical Education. 
Collegiate Courses in Literature, History, Ge- 
ography, Geology, Spanish, French and Public 


Los Angeles 


Speaking by notable university and college 
professors. ‘ 

Term II. A session of 20 days, including Sat- 
urdays, from August 11th to September ist. 
Courses only in California School Law, the 
United States Constitution, Civic Education and 
Principles of Elementary Education. 


Students who wish to attend the second term 
of the summer sesssion should reserve for that 
term courses in the Constitution, education 
for citizenship, public education in California 
and the principles of elementary education, 
since the courses named are the only ones given 
in this term. In the first term are offered over 
sixty professional and collegiate courses, in- 
cluding some very strong courses in the field 
of administration and supervision. 

The second term provides an opportunity in 
southern California for teachers who need more 
than six units of credit and for the group need- 
ing particularly the six units prescribed as 
the minimum by the State Board of Education. 
A student attending both terms can secure 4 
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total of ten units of crcedit,—six in the first 
term and four in the second term. Address, 
Registrar, State Teachers College, San Diego, 
California. 


San Franctsco State Teachers College. June 
22 to July 31. 

The new developments in education will be 
featured. One of the courses will be under 
personal direction of Mrs. Grace Stanley, State 
Commissioner of Elementary Education, and 
will take up the principles and practices of 
Creative Education. Mrs. Adelia Samuels will 
have charge of a demonstration school, showing 
the practical application of this work. 

Another course is in “individual instruction,” 
which is attracting much attention in this coun- 
try. This course includes demonstration classes. 
Those taking it can see the system actually 
in operation and can study at first hand the 
remarkable progress that children make under 
it. 


A strong offering in the social sciences will 
characterize the academic program. LEight 
courses will be given, taking up not only the 
usual history, constitution, sociology, and econ- 
omies work, but going into the psychological 
factors of Social Science and the Doctrine of 
Personal Liberty. 


The courses in education are more extensive 
than formerly. Laboratory work in test and 
measurements, junior-high-school principles 
and methods of teaching, and a strong trio of 
offerings in psychology, take the prominent 
places. Two classes in the new Visual Educa- 
tion Movement are on the schedule. Dr. Burk 
was much interested in Visual Education, and 
before his death authorized the collection of 
an unusually large amount of interesting mat- 
erial, with which the summer classes will work. 


The usual courses in English, Music, Art, 
Science, etc., will be offered. Music, this sum- 
mer, has been emphasized strongly; eight 
classes are listed. The department of physical 
education will add to its regular dancing and 
rhythmical activities classes a course in the or- 
ganization and management of athletics and 
games. For further information address A. B. 
Anderson, president, State Teachers College, 
San Francisco. 


The Santa Barbara State Teachers College 
will conduct its usual summer quarter begin- 
ning June 22nd and ending August 14th. There 
will also be certain six weeks’ courses for 
persons who are unable to remain for the 
courses running eight weeks. The main lines of 
work will be in home economics, community me- 
chanics, physical education, art and education or 
general professional work. A demonstration 
school will be conducted on the campus. Six 
units may be earned in the courses running six 
weeks and eight units in the courses running 
eight weeks. Santa Barbara has a delightful 
summer climate and is ideally situated for 
Summer school work. For further information 
address the President State Teachers’ College, 
Santa Barbara. 


Official Route to 


N. E. A. Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS 
June 28th to July 4th 


Southern Pacific 
Los Angeles to San Francisco 


Western Pacific 
San Francisco to Salt Lake City 


Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Salt Lake City to Pueblo 


Santa Fe 
Pueblo to Chicago 


Monon Route 
Chicago to Indianapolis 


FARE, Round Trip 


$90.24 


Through Pullman Sleepers 
Lower, $25.50 
Upper, $20.40 


wm, 


For Reservations and Further Information 


GET IN ToucH WITH YouR 
NEAREST TICKET 
AGENT 
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form: 
Get the Practical Angle of Commercial Art oe 
Individual Instruction by H. L. LIVINGSTON, Professional Commercial Artist McLai 


Summ 
Write or call for particulars nia. 


ie a Adverlising-Art School cece |B 


subje 
235 MonTe6éoMERY St. S.E ing T 
ing § 
A. E: 
Econ 


A TEXTBOOK OF GENERAL BOTANY and 


By R. M. Holman and W. W. Robbins of the, University of California eure 


Ill, G 
“T am delighted with its completeness and the excellence of its illustrations,” says a Type) 
teacher. 590 pages. 6 by 9. Illustrated. $4.00. 


taria] 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York _ 
the § 

form: 

Univ: 


SEIGLER HOT SPRINGS 


On‘a spot designed by nature for a vacation place, in the rugged old mountains of 
Lake County, near Clear Lake,—where you may hike, swim, ride horseback, fish, boat, 
dance—or just rest. Mineral Waters and baths free. Treatments. A complete vacation 
for discriminating people, at moderate rates. ROBERTS & CARR, Seigler, Lake Co., Calif. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


605-606 Detwiler Building, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


We have constant calls for capable teachers 


Fe. TEANRNAREE | Manse 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private—Elementary, Secondary, Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 
Rooms 35-38 J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 325, 328 and 358, of this issue 
write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


Sierra Summer School. Fresno State Teachers’ rest Service. Full information on accommoda- 
College. June 29 to August 7. tions at Lakeshore Resort and also on camp- 

Huntington Lake is situated in the Sierra ing privileges on the Deer Creek Camp Ground 
Nevadas, northeast of Fresno, at an elevation Will be given in the regular summer school 
of seven thousand feet above sea level. The #nnouncement. 
summer climate is stimulating and the region For the coming season, the faculty will be 
is one of great natural beauty. It is easy of larger and more courses will be offered than 
access both by train and by automobile stage. during any previous summer session. A spe- 
The Summer School will occupy its new site cial course in Surveying, equivalent to CE3 at 
on the north shore of the Jake near ‘its head, the University of California, is offered to stu- 
about seventy-five miles from Fresno. Adjoin- dents qualified to undertake it. Work in this 
ing this site is the Lakeshore Resort, with course will open on June 22nd and continue 
store, hotel, cottages, tents, cafeteria and auto- four weeks. Students taking this course will 
mobile repair shop. Between Bear and Deer not be able to enroll in any other classes. A 
Creeks, immediately to the west of Lakeshore’ special circular is issued on this work, a copy 
Resort, the Deer Creek Camp Ground is main- of which will be mailed on request. 
tained jointly by Fresno County and the For- The regular announcement, containing full in- 
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formation on courses of instruction, living ac- 
commodations, fees and other details will be 
mailed to anyone interested. Address: C. L. 
McLane, President, or W. G. Givens, Dean of 
Summer School, State College, Fresno, Califor- 
nia. 


Southwestern University School of Commerce. 
Twelve weeks, June 15 to September 5. The 
subjects offered include: Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing Theory I, Accounting Problems I, Account- 
ing Systems, Advanced Cost Accounting, C. P. 
A. Examination Drill, Business Law, Business 
Economics, Investments, Business Forecasting 
and Statistics, Business Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Political Science, English I, English II, English 
lll, Gregg Shorthand (Beginning and Advanced) 
Typewriting (Beginning and Advanced) Secre- 
tarial Training, Office Practice, Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers’ Course. Tuition per month for 
the summer term is $22.50. For further in- 
formation, address the President, Southwestern 
University, 1121 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


Stanford University, June 23 to Aug. 29. Be- 
fore all the trunks and treasures of departing 
seniors are taken from the campus there is an 
influx of new arrivals at Stanford, for on the 
day following our annual commencement in 
June students register for the summer quarter. 
The summer quarter does not differ from the 
others, except that emphasis is placed on the 
work of certain departments in order to meet 
the special needs of those in attendance. An 
important group in summer is composed of 
graduate students, among them many teachers 
who devote their vacation time to work for 
advanced degrees or special study for their 
profession. It is not surprising, then, that 
emphasis is placed on the work of the Depart- 
ment of Education, or that the enrollment of 
graduate students for the work is large. The 
Theatre Workshop class of the Department of 
English undertakes the entire production of a 
series of plays during the Summer Quarter. 
This is invaluable training for those who expect 
to direct plays in schools or communities, for 
not only are the roles assumed by students, 
but they are given experience also in stage 
management, design, building, painting, and 
lighting. In addition to the training to be had 
in this course, the productions afford pleasure 
for the entire University community. For the 
summer series of 1925, “Outward Bound,” and 
“Fashions for Men,” a translation from the 
Hungarian of Franz Molnar, have been selected 
for production in the Stanford Assembly Hall. 
The most ambitious production of the season 
will be an outdoor performance of the classical 
Greek tragedy, “Electra.” There are many op- 
portunities for outdoor recreation during the 
summer, The climate is cool and delightful; 
the days are clear and bright, and free from 
rain. The near-by foothills are most inviting 
for picnics and hikes. On the campus, tennis 
courts and outdoor swimming pools for men 
and for women are in popular demand. Under 
the auspices of the University, excursions by 
motor are organized for week-end trips to the 
Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, to the Big 


Mt. Tamalpais and Big Trees of 
Muir Woods 


San Francisco’s Finest Trip 


An educational and scenic inspiration. 
A National Monument of Sequoias. 


The unsurpassed view from Mt. Tamal- 
pais of San Francisco, the ocean, bay, 
bay cities and surrounding country. The 
climb up Mt. Tamalpais over the “Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World,” with 281 
curves each with a different view. All 
this in a comfortable day’s time at mod- 
erate cost. Frequent train service. 


MT. TAMALPAIS AND 
MUIR WOODS RAILWAY 


712 Market Street 
Garfield 4560 


PERMOPLAST 


The permanently plastic modeling ma- 
terial. It is sanitary, odorless, comes in 


. Plastic form and it remains plastic so that 


it may be used over again as often as de- 


sired. Its use is clean, free from dust and 
antiseptic. 


The wide use of Permoplast shows its 
popularity and its value in educational 
work in all grades. It is also much used 


in art schools and by sculptors. Made in 
eight colors. 


MFD. BY AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
Distributed by 


C. H. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco Les Angeles 
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REGIONAL -POLITICAL 


ATWOOD wa 


Young Rugged Mountains are colored brown; Old Worn Down Moun- 
tales oranee. Uplands and Plateaus buff. Lowlands and Interior Plains 
green; Political Boundaries purple 


Relief Rainfall 


Population Land Utilization 


For Geography 


MA 


Average Size 52x60 Inches. 
Hand Mounted on Muslin. 





Maps in the Series 


United States 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 

South America 

Australia and the Far East 


World No. 1— 


(a) World Thermal Regions and Ocean 
Currents. 

(b) World Summer Rainfall and Winds. 

(ce) World Winter Rainfall and Winds. 


World No. 2— 


{a) World Vegetation Regions. 
(b) World Occupations and Ocean Trade 
Routes. 
(ce) 1 North Polar Regions, Tuermal 
and Explorations. 
2 South Polar Regions, Thermal 
and Explorations. 





Problems, Projects, Socialized Recitation 


Here is a set of maps designed especially to correlate with the new era in 
the teaching of geography. They have complete reference material for a con- 
tinent all on a single display—something heretofore unobtainable. An un- 
precedented interest in geography in the part of teacher and pupil alike results 
from the use of these thought stimulating maps. 


Natural Geographic 
Regions 


The Atwood maps picture 
this division of the earth’s 
surface into four’ great 
fundamental Natural Re- 
gions, viz: Young Rugged 
Mountains; Old Worn Down 
Mountains; Uplands and 
Plateaus; Lowlands and In- 
terior Plains. The colors 
used to distinguish these 
regions in the order named 
are: Brown, orange, buff, 
and green. 


601 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


Use as Political Maps 


Purple boundary lines, spe- 
cial mandate boundaries, 
purple stars for capitals, 
large and distinctive type 
for all different classes of 
names, canals, head of nav- 
igation in_ rivers, sandy 
deserts and railroad lines 
in red are some of the fea- 
tures which illustrate the 
value of the map for polit- 
ical purposes. 


Distributed By 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Supplementary Maps 
for Comparative 
Map Studies 


The supplementary maps 
present boldly, yet attrac- 
tively, (1) the essentials of 
relief, (2) degrees of rain- 
fall, (3) distribution of peo- 
ple, and (4) toe what use 
man has put the land of the 
world. With the major 
maps these supplementary 
maps give in the most con- 
venient form the required 
reference material neces- 
sary for COMPARATIVE 
MAP STUDIES. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Los Angeles Reno, Nev. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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W. H. WEEKS 


ARCHITECT 


369 Pine Street, 


1924 Broadway, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Oakland, Calif. 





Basin, Carmel, and other interesting spots. The 
short distance to San Francisco makes it easy 
to enjoy frequent trips to picturesque China- 
town, Golden Gate Park, and other quarters of 
that most delightful city. Offering a delightful 
life, with so many unusual advantages, it is not 
surprising that the Summer Quarter at Stan- 
ford steadily grows in popularity, not only with 
Californians but with students from other 
states. 


State Teachers’ College, San Jose. June 22 
to July 31. Co-operation of the several state 
departments enables San Jose State Teachers’ 
College to present varied program of courses, 
combined with professional supervision in every 
department. Required subjects for the general 
elementary, Kindergarten-primary, junior high 
school, administration, and supervision cre- 
dentials will be given. Special certificates in 
musie, art, physical education, home-making, 
occupations, and home mechanics, are provided 
for. 

A complete program of methods and curric- 
ula is scheduled from kindergarten, through in- 
termediate and upper-grade work, and includ- 
ing junior-high-school curricula and problems; 
each course has supplementary project and 
reading material. Special opportunity for prac- 
tice-teaching will be offered in the training- 
school primary department and in its Demon- 
stration Play School. 

Silent reading will receive particular stress, 
under the instruction of Dr. George E. Free- 
land. Junior-High-School mathematics will be 
offered by Acting-President H. F. Minssen. Re- 
cent developments in educational and mental 
measurements will be presented. A course in 
Boy Scout leadership will be given under the 
direction of Mr. H. E. White, executive for 
Santa Clara and San Benito Counties. 

Mr. Earl Towner, director of music, and 
nationally-known composer, heads a talented 
staff of music instructors. Mr. E. R. Knollin 
and Miss L. E. Herron, physical education 
directors, offer as a part of their program, a 
Play School, under direction of Miss Alice 
Bassler. The Department of Home-Making, 
now housed in its new, well equipped buildings, 
offers complete programs in clothing, costume- 


design, tailoring, nutrition and diatetics, food 


and food principles, and interior decorating. 
The Departemnt of Occupations and Home 
Mechanics, also in new buildings, presents 
carpentry, house construction, automobiles, gas- 
engine repairing, furniture construction, clay 
and cement work, painting and finishing, pipe- 
fitting, plumbing, sheet-metal work, auto and 


home electrics, drafting, vocational guidance, 
radio. 


Four Times 


This Load 


if it could be got on Circle A 
Portable Bleachers, could safely be 
sustained. Circle A Bleachers are 
actually stronger than most wood 
bleachers of stationary construction. 
They are reinforced with steel 
wherever wear or tear can come, 


Easily Erected 


or 
Taken Down 


Seats for a thousand people can be 
erected in a couple of hours, and taken 
down in less time, and stored or moved 
elsewhere. Circle A Bleachers can be 
used indoors or outdoors, for football, 
baseball, tennis, basketball, gymnastic 
exhibitions, rallies and ceremonials of all 
kinds. 


Send for fully illustrated circular, or call 
and let us show you the many safety fea- 
tures of Circle A Bleachers. 


C. F.WEBER & CO. 


601 Mission Street San Francisco 


CIRCLE A 


PORTABLE 
BLEACHERS 
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Modern Window Equipment 


Controls Daylight and 
Ventilation 


Western Venetian Blinds meet 
every requirement for ideal school 
window equipment. They regulate 
the distribution of light and fresh 
air; they eliminate glare and draft; 
they are easily and instantly ad- 
justed, and are practically fool- 
proof. Economical, serviceable and 
practicable---this modern window 
equipment gives better service at a 
lower cost. 


‘Western Venetian Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~ LESS GLARE 


Manafactured by 


Western Venetian Blind Company 


General Offices---Los Angeles 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities in United States 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California, 


Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


The English Department has a doubled num- 
ber of courses and increased faculty which in- 
cludes Dr. Henry Meade Bland, internationally 
recognized poet, and Miss Helen Dimmick, dean 
of women. Recreation of many kinds—swim- 
ming, hikes, excursions, movies, lectures, con- 
certs,—are provided. There will be a _ state 
registration fee of $10. Further information 
may be secured by addressing Dr. George E. 
Freeland, Director, Summer _ Session, State 
Teachers’ College, San Jose. 


Stout Institute. Menominee, Wisc. Summer 
Session, June 22 to August 21. Stout Institute 
is supported by the State of Wisconsin to pre- 
pare teachers of the industrial and household 
arts. It has high rank in this fleld. The Sum- 
mer session brings together a notable faculty. 
The catalog and pictorial bulletin (the latter 
profusely illustrated) will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address, Dean Summer Session, Stout 
Institute, Menominee, Wisc. 


Miss Swope’s Summer School. The follow- 
ing article was contributed by a prominent 
educator of the State who has been in close 
touch with Miss Swope’s Summer School for 
several years: “The teachers of California, as 
well as elsewhere, are coming to look forward 
each year to Miss Caroline Swope’s Summer 
School. Teaching technique has been changed 
in many quarters, because principals and sup- 
erintendents have advised their teachers to at- 
tend this institution. It is one which meets 
the educational, as well as the practical needs 
of the teachers of the elementary schools. 


Distributors 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 


Reno, Nevada 
222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Miss Swope holds two sessions, one at Santa 
Cruz, from June 29th to July 17th, the other 
at Long Beach, from July 27th to August 14th. 
Here will gather teachers from cities and rural 
districts to receive new inspiration, to hear 
what scientific contributions have been made in 
each field, and to discuss problems of school 
room practice. 


The circular lists a faculty which at once 
testifies to the high standards Miss Swope is 
holding for her school. It guarantees to the 
students an excellent type of work. There will 
be many who have attended in previous years, 
but who will come back again and again. 

The course is intensive to the highest degree, 
planned to meet a felt need and purpose. It 
would be well if every teacher entering a class 
room in September could attend a session in 
this school. She would return equipped with 
the best materials and up-to-date methods 
found in school room practice. She would take 
with her renewed enthusiasm and a broadened 
view point of her work. 


University of California, Berkeley, June 22 
to Aug. 1. Thirty-five departments of study are 
represented. “General culture” courses in lit- 
erature, psychology, art, music, philosophy and 
history are liberally offered. In the science 
group, geology and paleontology have been 
added to the usual listings. Social Workers 
will find courses in criminology, economics and 
psychology especially ‘suited to their needs. 

The program in Education includes sixty 
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courses, Planned to meet the State Board re- 
quirements, as well as to give to the many 
teachers who attend the session a wide choice 
in courses which will advance them in their 
individual fields, and broaden their outlook into 
other fields, The Play School, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Daisy Hetherington, is again to be 
operated as an educational laboratory. 

On the faculty are six foreign visitors, in- 
cluding Fernand Baldensperger of the Sarbonne, 
Franz Schaffer, geologist from Vienna, Charles 
K. Webster, Historian from Wales, John Adams 
of London whose lectures in education attracted 
great numbers last year, Stanislaw Loria, 
Psychicist from Poland, Wolfgang Kohler, psy- 
chologist from Berlin. Eastern and mid-western 
Universities are well represented. Outstand- 
ing figures in Education are Frank P. Graves, 
President of the University of the State of New 
York, J. Crosby Chapman of Yale, Frederick E. 
Bolton of Washington, Leonard V. Koos and 
Fletcher H. Swift of the University of Minnesota, 
Walter S. Monroe, University of Illinois, C. C. 
Peters of Ohio Wesleyan. Herbert S. Langfield 
of Princeton is to be a member of the Psychol- 
ogy faculty. For further information address 
Dean, Summer Session, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


University eof California Summer Session in 
Los Angeles. The eighth annual Summer Ses- 
sion in Los Angeles of the University of Cali- 
fornia will be held at the Southern Branch from 
June 27th to August 8th, 1925. Over 200 courses 
have been arranged under thirty departments. 
A faculty chosen from leading American uni- 
versities has been invited to supplement in- 
structors from the University of California at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. The enrollment for 
1924 was 3526, an increase of 300 over that of 
the preceding year. Few summer sessions 
in the United States showed an increase in 
attendance last year. 

California students have an opportunity to 
meet students from other parts of the United 
States and from abroad. The International 
Kindergarten Union will hold. its annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles this year from July 8 
to 11 and the programme for Summer Session 
has been arranged to include numerous 
courses in kindergarten-primary education. 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, of the department of child 
hygiene at Yale University, who is a national 
authority on problems of the pre-school child, 
will be at the Southern Branch during the early 
part of the Session and will give lectures in 
this special field. 

Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology of the University of 
Minnesota, will direct some of the American- 
ization work offered this summer. Dr. Jenks 
has been on a year’s sabbatic leave, part of 
which has been spent in studying racial groups 
in Washington, D. C. He is now in Europe 
examining certain type sites of anthropological 
importance. Another feature of special inter- 
est will be the ten lectures which Vachel Lind- 
say, “America’s vagabond poet,” will give dur- 
ing the early part of the Session. Mr. Lindsay 
calls his series “Poems and Motion Pictures” 


A MANUFACTURED 


BLACKBOARD 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD 
ALL THE WAY THROUGH 
MANUFACTURED FROM 
NATURE’S ENDURING 
MATERIALS 
THE PERMANENT 
BLACKBOARD 


All objectionable features of man- 
ufactured blackboard have been 
eliminated—Nature’s product has 
been improved upon. 


Forty years of blackboard build- 
ing experience and eight years of 
continued experimentation have 
gone into the production of Sterling 
Slate. It is the Perfect Blackboard. 


rake re 
| BLACKBOARD _| 


Old Reliable Hyloplate Blackboard has 
been used in the schools for over a third 
of a century, and has always been, ever 
since its inception 38 years ago, the most 
satisfactory and economical blackboard 
for either permanent or temporary in- 
stallations ever offered. It is free from 
all imperfections. Every slab is guaran- 
teed. It has a uniform velvet writing 
surface which is easily erased and which 
will TAKE satisfactorily any kind of 
chalk or crayon. GREEN or BLACK. 


Distributors 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Aris. 


Manufactured by WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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ADJUSTS-E2’” 
—=SCISSORS=—— 


USE FOR YEARS 


APPLD.FOR 


AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA IN 
SCHOOL SCISSORS! 


No more trouble with loose blades. Turn 
pivot screw either right or left to tighten 
or loosen blades. Our ‘special “Adjusts-EZ” 
lock-screw and nut will lock the adjust- 
ment you make. They stay set. Ask your 
School Boards to specify the “Adjusts-EZ” 
Scissors—just what they need. 


No. 1682—Ladies’ ‘or Pointed School Scis- 


sors fitted with Adjusts-EZ Lock-Nut 
Screw, 5 inch. 


No. 1062—Pocket or Blunt School Scissors, 
fitted with Adjusts-EZ Lock Nut Screw, 
4%-inch. 


Latest American patterns. Bright Nickel 
Plate finish. 


Note: The insides of blades of the above 
can be Nickel Plated when so desired, at a 
slight extra-charge. 


Instantaneous Adjustment Makes Easy Cutting 
Never Too Loose—Never Too Tight 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 
(Famous Since 1874) 


C. F. WEBER & CO., Distributors 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 


because he will discuss what he considers a 
very definite relationship between imaginative 
poets and the future development of the films. 
He wil) read at least one of his poems at each 
lecture in addition to verse by other poets. 
Bulletins of the Session in Los Angeles which 
give full descriptive material as to courses 
may be secured upon application to the office 
of the Summer. Session in Los Angeles, 815 
Hill Street Building, Los Angeles, California. 


Utah Agricultural College. Logan is announc- 
ing its second national Summer Session, June 
15 to August 29, 1925. Logan, Utah—cool, quiet 
summering place, nestling in the heart of the 
Rockies—is now an established mecca of learn- 
ing and recreation in June and July. Its cli- 
mate, its charming environs, its nearness to 
scenic wonders and places of educational in- 
terest—are its claim to this unique distinction. 
Nearly all of the special faculty will be in 
residence for the entire term. Among the not- 
able visitors will be: Dr. A. E. Winship, Bosten; 


For service buy Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


It will eliminate waste of ink through 
evaporation and over-supplying pens, fre- 
quent with the usual inkwell. One filling 
will last six months. No thick ink—no 
blots or smudgy copy. No soiled hands, 
clothing, desks or floors from too much 
ink on pens and penholders. 

Distributed by 

Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 


Work Is 


Pleasure 


When health and happiness are present, 
when surroundings are congenial, when 


one is “making good’ in a worth while 
job, it is a pleasure to work. 

For the typist, add to these conditions the 
“SILENT SMITH” typewriter, ball bearing, 
easy running and equipped with all the 
time and labor saving devices—then the 
pleasure of work is complete. 

Send for booklet and folder Form 601. 


Typewriters Rented 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices: Syracuse, N. Y. 
San Francisco Branch, 432 Market ‘Street 
Phone Garfield 4289 


Oakland Branch, 456 19th Street 
Phone Lakeside 752 





Professor and Mrs. E. Lawrence Palmer, Na- 
ture Study, Cornell University; Professor 
George D. Louderback, Geology, University of Cal- 
ifornia; Professor Henry C. Cowles, Botany, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor J. E. Boyle, Mar- 
keting, Cowell University; Professor Edward 
Howard Griggs, New York City; Miss Elsa M. 
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Shearer, primary methods, Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia. The College’s own faculty will give RICHARDSON SPRINGS 
important courses, running through the entire ~ = arenes near a am. pee ideal resort 
welve weeks. Campus play, directed by or health or pleasure. — am ping- ouse eeping. Modern 
yah gh experts, excursions to ‘mountain Hotel. Address: Lee Richardson, Chico, Calif. 

and valley scenic places and numerous field- 
trips will vary the program of study. 


Loge River, sparkling clear d_ cold, 
sonia from the mountains "aaa within EMERALD BAY CAMP and HOTEL 
earshot of the campus. Within a radius of a - 


Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, 
hundred miles are a score of scenic places— Bathing, Tramping. Good auto road from 


lakes, glaciers, forests, canyons, hunting places. State Highway; open May 30. Address 


Yellowstone is only a few hours, by rail or PO" bake tites Ch. on Pa ene 
motor to the northward. Zion National Park, | 672 Market St., San_ Francisco. 


Cedar Breaks, and Bryce Canyon are easily 
accessible. For further information, address 


Dean, Utah Agricult 1 College, Logan, Utah. ? 
head “- of iethiacriaha saisbhiens a: anil ROSENTHAL 5 FAMILY RESORT 
system recognizes the value of music to the in the Scenic Valley of the Moon. The ideal place to spend 


schools and to the future citizens they develop. your vacation. Hotel and cottage accommodations. This 


. F » resort has reputation for its excellent meals. Radio, tennis, 
In accordance with this recognition, four com- court, dance hall, children’s playground. Close to famous | 


petent men devote their entire time to teach- an ae put oo po rere peer we ates 
F P aily rates, oliday rates, rite for 
ing band music, and two women devote their | jockiet. S. ROSENTHAL, P. 0. Box 73, Boyes Springs, Cal.| 
attention to the violin. Every school has its Phone Sonoma 50-F-5. 

band which plays with admirable accuracy and 

spirit. The pupils thus are given an insight 


into one of the great, enjoyable vocations, or 





Keep abreast 


avocations, of life. At the same time they are d ° . 

given that character-training which results in your subject 
from following directions and concentrating Some courses in Edu- 
upon so doing. They secure a recognizable mo- cation are “Genetic Psy- 


chology,”’ “Story Telli 
tive in their work, and they are morally the AT in Primary Grades,” “The 


stte f it. Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
better because of i Putt Erode cl Poke 
Sver since Padre Junipero Serra established pathic Children,”’ “Meth- 


the first mission in 1769 and the expedition of tary Grades," "The Junior 
Governor Portola went north along the coast pare Gradee, Junior 
j Courses in 40 oa loverment, 
in search of Monterey Bay, and accidently subjects com- lementary School Ad- 
stumbled upon San Francisco Bay, this coast manding credit ministration and Si = 

oa towards a Bach- sion,”’‘‘Educational 
region has been the most beautiful and most ro- elor degree. urements,’ etc. 
mantic of all California. For three-quarters of Be. & 
a century the padres traveled on foot and with gin any time 
burros along the ocean shore, through ‘the The University of Chicago 
mountain passes and the oak groves, as they 97 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
went from mission to mission along that 
stretch of more than half a thousand miles. 
This was the official road, the route over which 
marched the soldiers of the king, and it was 
called “El Camino Real,” which is “The Royal 
Road” or “The King’s Highway.” 


For some time past the need of a high-class 

mode of travel in visiting the points of interest 

along this famous Coast Highway has been felt. 

With an idea of showing. California to the 

thousands of tourists who visit our state an- 

nually, the California Parlor Car Tours, Inc., 

was launched. The cars of this company are 

the last word in motor coach equipment. They 

are the first motor observation-parlor-cars that 

have been built to date. They seat twenty 

Passengers in individual over-stuffed wicker 

chairs, and are equipped with the Fageol-Hall 

Scott aeroplane motors. | 
Three days. are consumed on this trip of ' a a \ORNICYYV 

“Seeing California the Delightful Way,” and THE eT aNd: we 

all expense is inclusive of the one fare $47.50 to 

travelers. F. R. Smalley, formerly traffic man- 

ager of the Spreckels Companies, San Diego, 

and city passenger agent of the Canadian Pa- 

cific Railroad in Chicago, was appointed general 

Manager. Offices have been opened in San Fran- 

cisco and Los Angeles. 
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4NnCus puiaced 


@ Caurornia Scooor “ARTs «Carrs Gl 


Berkeley and Oakland, California 
Reasons Why It Will Pay You to Attend the 


1925 Summer Session 
June 22nd to July 31st 


An Incorporated College of the Credit for man 
y courses taken in 
Arts and Crafts. Ss the Summer Session will apply 
Comes for _ ote us toward degrees, 
ssion to be based on the ; Outdoor sessions amon 
g the 
dees ceharn tas teachers in Se ae 
graded and rural schools. oe nae _ 
Special courses for students from Kk s Z 
> pecial Course in School Super- 
ae. SSC eene es and high vision, given by Mrs. Grace Cc. 
Limited classes with individual oo 
mapa on Ble mca mentary Schools. 


20 INSTRUCTORS—35 COURSES 


Write for illustrated Summer School Catalog 
F. H. MEYER, Director 


2119 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


VACATION 
TIME= 


is nearly here. The semester is practically over. A few more weeks, final exams, 
and then “good byes” until fall. 


Now is the time to think of next term’s requirements. You will need new 
Desks, Tablet Arm Chairs, Black Board, Auditorium Seating, etc. Be sure 
to see our samples and get our prices before you buy. 


Write for catalog 


‘wentworth! 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


| DISTRIBUTORS FOR LIBRARY BUREAU SCHOOL, LIBRARY, BANK & O€FICE PURNITURE| 
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Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel] 
Post. A wide assortment of highly con- 
centrated colors covering every require- 
ment. Used generally by artists and com- 
mercial houses, Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 


52 West 37th Street. New York. N. Y. 
Department 10 


| The CHICAGO Line 


HIGH GRADE 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURED BY 
GYMNASTIC SPECIALISTS 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
222-224 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada - - Phoenix, Arizona 
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Write for detailed booklet in colors 


Educational Tours 


For Men and Women 
Europe, 1925 


67 Days 


$ 395 ana up 


College instruction and credit if 
desired 


For full particulars address 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Tours Division 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 


Miss Swope’s Summer School 


Santa Cruz Session, June 29 to July 17 
Long Beach Session, July 27 to August 14 


The Course at each session includes methods, sugges- 
tions and plans in both primary and advanced reading, 
arithmetic, language, spelling, history, geography, sense 
training, occupational work, fine arts, industrial arts, 
story telling, dramatization, music, psychology and tests, 
penmanship, physical education, folk dancing, American- 
ization work, problems of the rural school, school man- 
agement and sand table and project work. 

The courses this year not only include the work of 
the first six grades but much of the seventh and eighth 
grade work. Everything given can be taken right inte 
the school room and used. The bulletins do away with 
the taking of notes and make the work usable and 
definite. An unusually strong faculty of experienced 
instructors. 

Tuition for the entire course in each session, $35.00. 

Write for folder with full information 
MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California 


RIVERDALE SEMINARY 
Boarding and Country Day School 
Riverdale-on-Hudson New York 


Riverdale Seminary: A boarding and 
country day school for girls 5 to 16 years 
of age, is located in the best residential 
part of Riverdale-on-Hudson, in the open 
country, but accessible to the advantages 
of New York City. Kindergarten through 
college preparatory. Music, French and 
Dancing. Special attention is given to 
home life and the personal development 


of each girl, =, aaress, PRINCIPAL, 
Riverdale Seminary. 


Modern Arts Course 


‘The most extensively used series in America, 
lavite requests for copies of their new illustrated 
catalogue of 


General School Supplies 
School Art Materials 
Write for your copy today, addressing Dept. at nearest offica 
. 
1512-16 Se. Wabash Ave. 


Chi fi, °° D tas lex: 
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KOHN and MUNDUS 
Imported Bentwood Chairs 


The product of Jacob & Joseph Kohn & Mundus, Inc., over a 
century’s experience in manufacturing chairs from cultured beech 
wood grown in our own forests. In point of construction, Kohn & 
Mundus’ chairs are unequaled. Light yet durable---the best chair 


for school equipment. 


J.J. KOHN & MUNDUS 


Cane or V eneer Seat 


25-27 32ND STREET 


New York, N. Y. 


Distributed from Carload Stock by 


C. F.WEBER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND Los ANGELES 


Mrs. Marietta Johnson, a great educational 
leader, is again to give San Francisco and the 
bay cities the opportunity of listening to her 
message. She is not presenting a new method 
or suggesting a new system of education. She 
would have us study the development of the 
child and the nature and needs of childhood, 
and then mould and adapt our present system 
and methods to meet the growing 
of the child. 

Mrs. Johnson has been conducting in Fair- 
hope, Alabama, for the last seventeen years an 
experimental school which takes children from 
kindergarten to college. In spite of tremen- 
dous odds, she has carried out in a practical 
way the principals which she believes to be 
essential to child training. She has proved 
that these principles are fundamental and the 
world has acknowledged this fact by wearing 
a path to the door of this school. She has 
a message for mothers and fathers as well as 
to teachers and educators. 

The San Francisco Branch of the Fairhope 
Educational Foundation is glad to announce 
that Mrs. Johnson will be in San Francisco 
during the week of May 25th. Dr. Gordon of 
the First Congregational Church San Francisco 
has offered the use of his church to Mrs. John- 
son the evening of the 25th. She will speak 
to the public on “The Spiritual Aspects of Edu- 
cation.” Following this will be a course of 
four lectures to be given at the A. A. U. W. 
rooms 233 Post Street. A fee of five dollars 
will be charged for these lectures. The funds 
secured will be sent to the Fairhope School. 


organism 


Cane or Veneer Seat 


Those wishing to attend this course of lec- 
tures are asked to communicate with the 
Treasurer, San Francisco Branch, Fairhope Edu- 
cational Foundation, 3427 Clay Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Harmonica Orchestras are championed by G. 
Oredia Jacobs, principal of the Nixon School, 
Chicago. The Nixon School Orchestra now has 
200 members. Music of high quality is encourag- 
ed, and the concerts have included such num- 
bers as Schumann’s Traumerei, Schubert's Cradle 
Song, Weiniawski’s Kinawak, and folk songs. 


The Buffalo Elementary Schools are beauti- 
fully pictured and described in a handsome 238- 
page handbook issued by the. city department 
of education. The finest plate paper, half-tones, 
and typography are utilized. The booklet stim- 
ulates the interest and quickens imagination. 
Every city should and can issue a guide book 
as charming as this one. Such books help in- 
terpret the school to the busy parent and un- 
tutored taxpayer. 


Children’s wages have been studied by Anne 
S. Davis, vocational guidance department, Chi- 
cago Public Schools. She reports that the median 
wage is $9.00 per week for girls and $19.)0 a 
week for boys. 1,090 were earning under $3.00 
per week. Five per cent were not earning 
enough to pay their own expenses. The report 
shows many evils attendant upon commercialized 


child labor. (Chicago Schools Journal, Vol. 7, pp 
121-125). 
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